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SELF-MADE  MEN. 

From  Edwards’  Biography  of  Self-Taught  Men. 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 

James  Ff.rguso.n  was  lM)ni  in  riie  year 
1710,  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of  Keith, 
in  Banffshire,  Seotland.  His  parents,  as  he 
informs  ns,  were  in  the  hnmhle.st  condition  of 
life,  (his  father  lieing  mei-ely  a  day-laborer,) 
honest  and  religious.  It  was  his  father’s  prac¬ 
tice  to  teach  his  children  him.scif  to  rt'ad  and 
W'ritc,  as  th<“y  successively  rt'ached  wimt  he 
deemed  the  proju'r  age ;  !)Ut  James  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  till  his  regular  tuni  came. 
While  his  father  was  teaching  one  of  his  el¬ 
der  Imithersf,  James  was  st'cretly  occupied  in 
listening  to  what  was  going  on ;  iind,  us  .soon 
as  he  was  Icfi  alone,  used  to  get  hold  of  the 
book  and  lalH)r  diligently  in  endeavoring  to 
master  the  lesson  which  he  had  tliiis  gom,* 
over.  Being  jLshamed,  as  he  says,  to  let  his 
father  know  in  what  manner  he  was  engagi'd, 
he  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  an  old  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  neighlniring  cedtage,  to  solve 
his  difficulties.  In  this  way  he  actually  learn¬ 
ed  to  n'ad  tolerably  well  before  his  father  liad 
any  suspicion  that  lie  knew  his  letter-i.  Mis 
father,  at  last,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  dc- 
tectin!  him,  one  day,  reading  by  himself,  and 
thus  discovered  his  si'eret.  WljU'u  he  was 
nlxiut  si-veii  or  eight  years  of  age,  a  simple 
incident  oi’cun'ed,  which  .seems  to  have  giv¬ 
en  his  mind  its  first  bias  to  what  U'came  af¬ 
terwards  its  favorite  kind  of  pursuit.  The 
roof  of  the  eottage  hai  iiig  partly  fiilleu  in,  hi-i 
father,  in  order  to  raise  it  again,  a))p]ied  a 
la'am  to  it,  resting  on  a  jirop  in  the  maimi'r 
of  a  lever,  and  was  thus  enabled,  with  eom- 
jwrative  eas*‘,  to  prodiiei;  what  seemed  to  hi-; 
son  (jnite  a  stn|wndons  efli'ct.  This  circum¬ 
stance  s*  t  onr  |)liilosupher  thinking;  mid  af¬ 
ter  a  wliile  it  occnrreil  to  him  that  his  lather, 
in  using  the  la'am,  ifSid  apjilicd  his  strength 
toilsextn’iiiity,  and  this,  he  immediately  con¬ 
cluded,  was  an  imiKirfant  circnmstancc  in  the 
matt<‘r.  He  proceeded  to  verily  his  notion 
by  ex|Miimonf ;  and  having  made  several 
levers  which  he  called  bars,  soon  not  only 
found  that  he  wjls  right  in  liis  ecnjeetnre,  as 
to  the  im|»orfanee  of  applying  the  moving 
foree  at  th<‘  |Mnnt  most  distant  from  the  fiil- 
criiin,  hut  tliscovfred  the  rule  or  Jaw  of  the 
machine,  namely,  that  the  edict  ofativ  form 
or  weight  made  to  la  ar  n|M)n  it,  is  always  ex¬ 
actly  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
on  wliieh  it  rests  from  tlu‘  fnliTum.  ‘  1  tlu*n,’ 
says  he,  ‘thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity,  that 
by  means  of  this  liar,  :i  Weight  ennid  he  rais¬ 
ed  blit  a  very  little  way.  On  this,  I  soon  im¬ 
agined  that  by  pulling  round  a  wheel,  the 
weiglit  might  Tk'  raiseil  to  any  height,  by  ty¬ 
ing  a  rojH*  to  the  weight,  and  winding  a  ro|H* 
round  the  axle  of  the  wheel ;  and  that  tlie 
jMiwer  gained  must  he  just  as  great  as  the 
w  Ins'l  was  broader  than  the  axle  was  thick  ; 
and  foniul  it  to  lie  exactly  so,  by  hanging  one 
weight  to  a  rojK*  put  round  the  wheel,  and 
another  to  the  rofie  that  coiled  round  the  axle.’ 
The  eliild  liad  thn.<,  it  w  ill  1«‘  observed,  aetn- 
ully  discovenal  tw  ii  of  the  most  important  el¬ 
ementary  truths  ill  mechaiiies — the  lever,  and 
the  wlieel  and  axle  ;  he  allerwards  hit  n]Kiii 
others  ;  and,  all  tlie  while,  he  had  not  only 
IKisscssed  neither  iMKik  nor  teaelier  to  as>ist 
him,  hut  was  williont  any  other  tools  than  a 
simfile  turning- lathe  of  his  father’.s,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  knife  w  herewith  to  fiL-^hion  his  blocks  and 
wiieeli*,  smd  tin*  otlnc  contrivances  w  liich  he 
needed  fiir  Ids  ex|M'rimeiits.  After  having 
matle  his  disi'overies,  however,  he  next,  he 
tells  ns,  }iroceeded  to  w  rite  an  acronnt  of 
them;  thinking  his  little  work,  which  con¬ 
tained  sketches  of  the  difterent  maciiines 
drawn  with  a  jx-n,  to  lie  tlie  lii-st  treatise  ever 
composed  of  the  sort.  When,  some  time  af¬ 
ter,  a  gentleman  showed  him  tlie  whole  in  a 
priuteil  l)dok,  although  he  found  that  he  had 
been  antici|jated  in  his  inveritioii.s.  he  was 
much  pleased,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  be, 
on  thus  jierceiving  that  his  unaided  genius 
had  already  carried  fiim  so  fiir  into  what  Avas 
acknowledged  to  lie  the  region  of  true  phi¬ 
losophy.  Ferguson  was  employed  in  some 
of  his  early  years  as  a  keejier  of  sheep,  in  the 
employment  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  native  place.  He  Avas  simt 
to  this  occupation,  he  tells  us,  as  being  of  a 
weak  body ;  and  while  his  flock  was  feeding 


around  him,  he  iis«-d  to  Imsy  himself  in  ma¬ 
king  models  of  mills,  spinning- w  heel--,  &.c. 
during  the  day,  and  in  studying  the  stars  at 
night,  like  Ids  pn'decessors  of  Clialdea. — 
When  a  little  older,  he  went  into  the  si-rvice 
of  anotJier  farmer,  a  n‘S|x’ctahlc  man,  called 
James  Glashan,  who.si'  name  Avell  ileserves 
to  lx;  rt‘memlx;red.  After  the  lalxirs  of  the 
day,  young  Ferguson  usi.-d  to  go  at  niglit  to 
the  fields,  Avith  a  blanket  ahont  him  and  a 
lighted  candle,  and  tliere,  laying  himsolfdoAvn 
on  his  Ixick,  pursued,  for  long  hours,  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  ‘I  used 
to  stretch,’  says  he,  ‘  a  thread  w  ith  small  lx;ads 
oil  it,  at  ariiLS-Jength,  iK-tAveen  my  eye^nid  the 
stars;  sliding  the  heads  u|X)n  it,  till  they  hid 
such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye,  hi  order  to 
tak(!  tlieir  apparent  distances  from  one  an¬ 
other^  and  then  laying  a  tim  ad  down  on  the 
[laper,  I  marked  the  stai>  fheiTon  by  the 
lx  ail.s.  My  masti'r  at  first  laughed  at  me; 
lint  when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him, 
lie  ciieouraged  me  to  go  on  ;  and,  that  1  might 
make  fair  Cojiies  in  the  day-lime  of  Avhat  I 
had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  Avorked  fJir 
me  Jiimself.  I  shall  alAvays  have  a  respect  for 
the  memory  of  that  man.’ 

Having  Ix-en  em|iloyed  by  his  .master  to 
carry  a  messJige  to  Mr.  Gilehri.st,  the  minister 
(>f  Keith,  he  took  Avith  him  the  draw  ings  he 
had  Ix-en  making,  and  showed  them  to  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  (rilelnist  n|M)n  this  put  a 
ma|i  into  hi.s  hunds  and  liav  imr  supplied  him 
w  ith  eompiLs-Jcs,  ruler,  pi  n.s,  ink,  and  paper, 
(le.-;ire(i  him  to  take  it  home  witli  him,  and 
bring  hack  a  copy  of  it.  ‘  For  this  pleasant 
I'lnploymeiit,’ sa\ s  he,  ‘  my  ma.ster  gave  me 
more  time  than  I  could  rea.sonalily  e.\|x;et; 
and  often  took  the  threshing-flail  out  of  my 
hands,  and  worked  him.self  while  I  sat  by  him 
in  the  harii,  Itnsy  aa  ith  my  compasses,  ruler, 
and  pen.’  Hai  iiig  finished  his  map,  Fergu¬ 
son  carried  it  to  Mr.  (iilclirist’s,  and  there  he 
met  .Mr.  (Jnnit,  of  Aelioynamev,  avIio  oftered 
to  take  him  into  his  lions*',  and  nnike  his  but¬ 
ler  give  him  lessons.  ‘  I  told  Squire  Grant,’ 
says  he,  ‘  that  I  should  rejoice  to  he  at  his 
house,  as  soon  tis  the  time  Avas  exjiired  for 
which  I  Av.as  engtiged  A\ith  my  present  mas¬ 
ter.  He  very  politely  oir  rci I  to  put  one  in 
my  [ilaee,  lint  this  I  declined.’  Win  n  the 
lieriixl  in  »pieslion  anived,  aeeonlingly  he 
went  to  -Mr.  (Jrant’s,  Ix  ing  nnw’  in  his  t\Aeii- 
tie'ii  yer:r.  Here  In-  fiiiiid  both  a  good  fri'  ml 
and  a  \  ery  extraordinary  man,  in  ('.nitley  the 
Imtler,  who  had  first  fixed  his  attention,  liy  a 
smi-dial,  Avliieli  he  lia|>|M’ned  to  he  cngagetl 
in  painting,  on  the  villtiL"*  sehnol-hoii.si',  as 
Ferguson  was  pas>in:r  along  the  road, on  his 
si'cond  \  isit  to  Air.  (iilelirist.  Dialling,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  one  of  the  many  aeeonijilisli- 
ni(  tits  of  this  learned  hntler,  w  ho,  l-'ergn.son 
assures  n.s,  was  prof!inn<IIv  eoiiAcrsant  both 
w  ith  arithmetii'  iind  matlieniaties,  played  on 
evi'ry  known  musical  ii..stnnnent  except  the 
h;irp,  imderstixid  I.atiti,  French,  and  Greek, 
anil  eonld  also  preserilx-  |!>r  diseas«;s.  T'hese 
mnllitarions  atttiinnients  he  owed  entirely  to 
hini.self,  and  to  the  Gixl  of  imtiire.  From  this 
|x  i-son  Ferguson  re<*eived  in.stnietLons  in  de¬ 
cimal  fractions  and  algehra,  having  already 
made  liimself  master  of  vulgar  arithmetic, 
liv  the  a.ssi.stance  of  Ixxiks.  .Inst  its  he  was 
alunit,  however,  to  begin  geometry,  Caiifley 
lertliis  place  fiir  another  in  the  e.stalili.shment 
of  the  Karl  of  Fill',  and  his  piqiil  theren|M)n 
determined  to  n'tnrn  liome  to  his  father. — 
Cantley,on  parting  w  ith  him,  had  made  him 
a  jiresi'iit  of  a  ropy  of  {Jordon’s  (Jt'ographi- 
etil  (Jraiiunar.  I’lie  Ixiok  contains  a  descri|>- 
tion  of  an  artificial  glolx',  Avliieli  is  not,  hoAV- 
ever,  illustrated  by  any  figure'.  .Vevertheh'ss, 
‘from  this  description,’  says  Fergii.son,  ‘I 
niaile  a  glolx'  in  three  Aveeks  at  my  father’s 
honsi',  having  turned  the  ball  theri'of  out  of 
a  piece  of  avikxI  ;  which  hall  I  eoven'd  Avitli 
|»a|X'r,  and  ilelinetited  .'i  map  of  the  Avorld  up¬ 
on  it ;  made  the  meridian  ring  and  hori/on 
of  AA’ood,  covered  them  w  ith  |Kijx*r,  and  grad¬ 
uated  them  ;  and  Avas  liap[iy  to  find  that  by 
my  globe,  Avliieli  aams  the  first  1  cAer  saw,  I 
could  solviethe  jirohlems.’ 

For  some  time  after  this,  he  aaos  very  nn- 
fortmiate.  Finding  that  it  AA’oiild  hot  do  to 
remain  idle  at  hoiix',  he  engqgt'd  in  the  .s<'i- 
V ice  of  a  miller  in  the  noighlxirhooil,  who, 
ftxding,  proliuhly,  that  he  eonld  trust  to  the 
honesty  and  capacity  of  his  serA  ont,  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  sjx'iid  all  his  own  timi^  in  the  ale-house, 
and  to  leave  poor  Ferguson  at  home,  not  on¬ 
ly  with  every  thing  to  do,  but  with  very  fre¬ 
quently  nothine  to  eat.  A  little  oat-meal, 
mixed  Avith  cold  Avater,  Avas  often,  he  tells  ns, 
all  he  Avas  allowed.  Yet  in  this  situation  he 
remained  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his 
father’s  house,  very  much  AA’caker  for  his 


want  of  fixxl.  His  next  master  w'as  a  Dr. 
A Omig,  w  ho  having  induced  him  to  enter  his 
si  rvice  by  a  nromisi'  to  instruct  him  in  nit'tl- 
iciiM',  not  only  broke  his  engagement  as  to 
this  jMiint,  lint  used  him  in  other  ri'sjx'rts  so 
tyrannically,  that,  although  engagi'd  fiir  half 
a  year,  he  found  lie  could  not  remain  Ix'j  ond 
the  first  (piarter,  at  the  expiration  of  Avliich, 
accordingly,  he  came  away  without  receiv? 
iiig  any'  Avages,  having  ‘  wronght  fiir  the  last 
fortnight,’  says  he,  ‘  as  mneh  as  |K)s.sihle  Aviili 
one  hand,  and  even  when  I  could  not  lift  the 
other  from  my  side.’  This  was  in  con.se- 
(jiience  of  a  severe  hurt  he  had  received,  to 
Avhieh  the  dix'tor  Avas  too  busy  to  attend,  atid 
liy  Avhich  he  A\as  eontiiied  to  his  lx;d  tAvo 
months  after  Ids  return  home.  l{educ*;<l  as 
he  was,  hoAvever,  by  exiiaustion  and  aetual 
|Kiiti,  he  could  not  Ix'  idli'.  ‘  In  order,’ says 
lit',  ‘  to  nniu.si'  my.self  in  this  low  sttite,  1  made 
u  Avoodeii  clock,  tlie  frame  of  AvIiieli  Avas  al- 
.so  of  W’otxl,  aiwl  it  kept  time  pretty  Avell. — 
'Pile  Ix'll  on  Avliieh  the  hammer  struck  tlie 
hours,  AA'cs  tin;  neck  of  a  hrokt'ii  Ixittle.’  A 
short  tinit'  nftt'r  this,  avIicii  he  had  recoven'd 
his  health.  In'  gave  a  still  more  extraordinary 
pnxifof  his  higi  iiiiity,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
resources  for  mei'lianieal  invention,  by  actu¬ 
ally  con.strnctingatinie-piece,  or  Avatch,  tnov- 
ed  by  a  spring.  ‘  Having  then,’  he  remarks, 
‘no  idea  Iioav  any  time-piece  could  go  hut 
liy  a  Aveightand  a  line,  I  Avondered  Iioav  a 
Avafeh  could  go  in  nil  positions  ;  and  aails  sor¬ 
ry  that  1  iieA'cr  thought  of  a-sking  Mr.  Cant- 
ley,  who  could  have  Very  easily  informed  tiie. 
Blit  happening  one  day  to  see  a  gentleman 
ride  by  mv  fiither's  house,  (which  Avas  close 
by  a  pnhiie  road,)  I  asked  him  what  o’clock 
it  then  Avas  ?  He  hxiked  at  hi.s  Avatch  and 
told  me.  As  he  did  that  Avith  so  much  goixl 
nature,  I  lx*gged  of  him  to  shoAV  me  the  inside 
of  the  watch  ;  and  though  he  was  an  entin' 
stranger,  he  immediately  o|X'ned  the  Avati  h, 
and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw  the  spring- 
Imix,  Avith  part  of  the  chain  round  it;  and 
asked  him  Avhat  it  was  that  made  the  Ixix 
film  round  ?  He  fold  itie  that  it  was  turned 
round  by  a  steel-spring  within  it.  Havinir 
then  iK'ver  st'cii  any  other  spring  than  that 
of  my  father's  gim-hxks,  [  asked  Iioav  a  spring 
w  ithin  a  liox,  eoidd  turn  the  box  so  often 
round  as  to  Avind  all  the  chain  upon  it?  He 
answered  that  tlie  .sprimr  was  long  mid  thin  ; 
that  one  en<l  of  it  A\  as  liisteiied  to  the  axis  of 
the  Ixix,  and  the  other  I'lid  to  the  inside  of 
the  Im«\  ;  that  the  axis  was  fixed,  and  tlie  box 
was  loos*;  n|x>n  it.  I  told  iiim  tli.it  I  did  not 
yet  thoroughly  midi  rstand  tin'  matter. — 
‘Well,  nij-  lad,’ says  he,  ‘take  a  long,  thin 
pi*'ee  of  Avliah'-lxinc  ;  liold  one  end  of  it  fast 
Ix'tween  a  onr  finger  and  thumb,  and  Avind  it 
round  your  finger;  it  will  then  endtmvor  to 
iinAviiKl  itsi'ff ;  and  if  yon  fix  the  other  c'lid 
of  it  to  tin;  insid*'  of  a  small  hrxip,  and  leave 
it  to  it.self,  it  will  turn  tin'  lioop  round  and 
round,  and  Avind  up  a  thread  tied  to  tlie  out¬ 
side  of  the  hoop.’  I  thank*'*!  the  genth'maii, 
and  told  him  that  I  mid*'rst(X|>l  the  thing  very 
well.  !  tin'll  tried  to  make  a  "wah'h  Avith 
AVfxxlen  Avin'cls,  and  made  tin;  spring  of 
wIiah'-lMiin*;  lint  found  that  f  eonld  not  make 
the  w  ln't'l  go  Avlien  the  Ixilanee  was  put  on  : 
Ix'e.aiisp  tin:  tt'oth  of  the  whe*'ls  Avor*'  rather 
too  Avt'ak  to  Ix'ar  the  foire  of  a  spring  snfti- 
eif'fit  to  move  the  balance  ;  although  the 
Avht'i'ls  AA'onld  rini  first  enough  Avhen  the  ImiI- 
ane*'  was  taken  oft'.  I  «'nelos*;d  the  Avlnile  in 
a  wooden  east',  A  t'rv  litti*'  larger  than  a  hrt'ak- 
fiist  tea-en|) ;  hut  a  elinnsy  neighbor  one  day 
Itioking  at  my  Avatcli,  luqqx'iied  to  let  it  fill, 
and  turning  hastily  alxintto  pick  it  np,set  his 
fo*)t  iqMin  it,  and  rnished  it  all  to  pieees ; 
AvIiieli  .so  provoked  my  fitlier,  that  In'  Avas  al¬ 
most  ready  to  Ix'at  tin;  man,  and  fliseonraged 
III*'  so  mneh,  that  I  in'v*'r  attempt*'*!  to  make 
anotin'r  such  mac'hiin'  again,  t'SjX'cially  as  I 
Avas  thoroughly  eon\ine(rl  f  could  noA’cr 
niak*'  OIK'  that  would  Ix'  of  any  n  al  use.’ 

‘  What  a  vivid  jiietiire  is  this,’  says  hi-^bi- 
ograplit'r,  in  the  Litirarv  of  Ent*'rtaining 
Knowlt'dgi',  ‘of  an  ingenious  mind  thirsting 
fJir  knowiedge  !  ainl  Avho  is  then',  t«x),  that 
(hx's  not  envy  the  plea-siir*'  tliat  must  have 
Ix'en  felt  by  the  courteous  Jind  intelligent 
stranger  by  Avhoin  the  young  nieehariieian 
AA'as  carried  ov«'r  his  first  gn'at  diflicnlty ,  if 
he  had  ever  chanced  to  learn  how  gn'atly  his 
nnknoAA’n  questioner  had  profited  from  their 
brief  interview  !  That  .stranger  might  profi- 
ahly  IiaA’c  read  the  alxive  narrative,  as  givt'ii. 
to  the  Avorld  by  Ferguson,  after  the  tal<  nfs, 
which  this  little  incidejit  prolwhly  contribu¬ 
ted  to  dPA'cloix-,  fiad  raise*!  him  from  his  olv 
senrity  to  a  distinguish*;*!  place  among  th«' 
philosophers  of  bis  age  ;  and  if  he  di*!  not 
know  this,  he  must  have  felt  that  encourage- 


iiH'iit  in  well-doing  which  a  !x;nevoleiit  maa 
may  always  gather,  either  from  the  yxjsitive 
efl*'*-ts  of  acts  *»f  kindii>-ss  ujxm  others,  or 
their  iiiftnence  u|K>n  Ids  oavii  !i*'art.  Civility, 
charity,  g*'ner*»sity,  may  sometimes  meet  an 
ill  return,  hut  one  fx'rson  must  be  tx’nefitted 
by  t!ieir  exercise  ;  the  kind  heart  has  iis  oavii 
aliuiidaiit  reward,  whatever  tx;  the  gratitude 
or  ingratitude  of  otliers.  The  case  of  Fer¬ 
guson  shows  that  the  8<x;d  (ioes  not  always 
full  on  ail  unkindly  soil’ 

Ferguson  liv*'d  for  many  years  in  Edin- 
hiirgh,  *  iigaged  in  drawing  pictures,  and  in 
vurioiis  u.stronomical  pursuit.s.  Among  oth 
•;r  tilings,  he  discovered  himself  the  cause 
*>f  ('clipses,  and  drcAv  up  a  .scheme  for  show¬ 
ing  the  motions  and  places  of  tlie  sun  and 
(iKxni  ill  tlie  *'cliptic  on  each  day  of  the  year, 
|H'r|x'tually.  He  also  made  an  orrery,  VA'ith- 
ont  ever  liaving  seen  tlie  internal  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  one.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
li*'  mjule  «'ight  orreries,  the  last  six  of  which 
AA’ere  all  unlike  each  other.  Having  written 
a  proof  of  a  iicav  astronomical  truth  which 
hat'  jcciirred  to  him,  namely,  that  the  moon 
must  move  alwny.s  in  a  path  concave  to  the 
sim,  he  shoAv*'*!  his  pnqxisition  aixl  its  de¬ 
monstration  to  .Mr.  I’olkes,  the  pr*;.sitlent  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who  therenj)- 
on  tfxik  him  the  same  evening  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  learned  Ixxly.  Tiiis  had  the  ef- 
f**ct  of  bringing  him  immediately  into  notice. 
He  sixni  after  published  his  first  work, ‘A 
Dissertation  on  tiie  Phenoinena  of  the  Har¬ 
vest  .Mtxin,’  with  the  description  of  a  neAv  or- 
r*'rA',  having  four  wheels.  It  was  followeil 
by  various  other  publications,  most  of  which 
Ixicjime  v*'rA'  ixipuhn*.  In  1748,  he  began  to 
give  public  lectures.  Among  his  occasional 
auditors  was  G*'orge  HI.,  then  a  boy.  In 
Gfvl,  he  Avas  elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal 
Six'iety,  the  usual  fees  being  rt'niitte*!,  as  had 
lx;eii  tlone  in  the  cases  of  XeAvton  and  Tlioni- 
as  Simpson.  He  di<xl  in  177t>,  having  ac- 
<piin'«l  a  distinguished  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


COMMON  THINGS. 

,  I  N  D  I  A  .N  C  O  R  N  . 

SoAiE  of  the  kernels,  or  grains,  of  indian 
corn  are  yellow,  some  white,  and  some  red. 
If  one  red  kernel  ix;  planted  in  the  midst  of 
a  fit'ld  of  corn,  either  yellow  or  white,  many 
ears  in  different  parts  of  the  field  will  con¬ 
tain  some  red  grains. 

Tlii'!  feet  ilhistmtes  a  general  principle  or 
law  among  vegetables,  whieh  is  equally  ev¬ 
ident  in  fruits;  such  as  apples,  peaches, 
(limns,  &c.  and  in  garden  vegetables,  as  in 
this  useful  subject  of  field  culture.  On  the 
stalk  (irodiiced  by  each  kernel,  there  is  a 
la.ssel,  or  to(i-gnllant,  as  farmers  call  it,  con¬ 
taining  some  flour  called  farina.  With  each 
kernel  on  .a  newly-formefl  ear,  is  connected 
a  small  yi'llow  fibrous  .«iil>sfanee,  called  the 
silk.  The  farina  is  so  light  as  to  be  blown 
by  tlie  wind  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  of 
course  scattered  over  the  fi*'ld,  and  lodged 
upon  difl'erent  (larts  of  the  (ilnnts,  and  .among 
others,  iqion  the  silk.  If  a  given  fibre  of 
silk  shmilti  fail  of  receiving  its  (xirt ion  of  fa¬ 
rina,  the  kern*-!  coniie*'fed  with  it  would  not 
inainre  If  a  given  silk  r**«'eives  a  portion 
of  the  farina  from  the  stalk  (ircxhiced  by  the 
rc'd  corn,  the  kernel  connected  with  that 
will  lie  red.  By  that  means,  one  grain  of  red 
corn  ()lant('<l  in  a  large  field,  Avill  (irodiice 
many  grains  in  ilitferent  parts  of  the  field. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  seeds  of  afiples 
will  freqm  inly  (irodne*'  fruit  more  like  tha* 
of  a  in'ighixiring  fr*'*',  than  that  in  which  it 
is  contained.  If  the  farina  from  the  flower 
f»f  a  sour  ap|>l*'  lx*  blown  away  and  lorlged 
n|xiti  one  on  a  sweet  apple-tree,  the  fruit 
jtnxlnced  in  consequence  will  Ix^  sour;  at 
least,  imlike  fhttt  which  conttiined  the  seed 
from  wlii<'li  it  originateil.  For  the  same 
reason,  tnfni[is  and  cablxiges  riilfivate*!  in 
the  same  garden,  or  rather  fmm  seed  raised 
in  the  s-r.iie  garilen,  will  be  of  a  mi.xed  or 
mongrel  character. 

The  fiicts.  above  stated,  sIioav  one  of  the 
botanical  relations  of  Indian  corn.  Its  chem¬ 
ical  character  is  also  interesting.  It  is  com- 
(XKsed  almost  entirely  of  stirch;  and  starch, 
it  will  lx*  recnilectetl,  is  composed,  like  all 
vegetable  snh'taiic**s,  of  ovigen,  hytlrogen, 
and  earlxm,  Sugar  is  also  com|x>sed  of  the 
same  tine**  simple  substances,  ainl  nearly  in 
tlie  same  pro(>oriinns.  Torhang**  starch  in¬ 
to  sugar,  ihen  for*',  is  not  only  practicable, 
blit  easy.  This  change  is  now  carri*'d  on  in 
several  places  to  such  an  e.xtent,  aa  to  form 
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iniuHil'actures  of  sugar,  and  uf  lioney  liom 
indiaii  corn. 

Not  only  the  grain,  but  the  stalk  of  Indian 
corn,  is  worthy  the  uttentioti  of  chefiiists. — 
The  stalk,  in  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth, 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  juice,  which  is 
sweet,  and  of  course  consists  partly  of  su¬ 
gar.  This  juice,  tlmngh  less  abundant  and 
sweet  than  that  of  the  sugar-cane,  is  still 
cn|iai)le,  by  evaporation,  of  forming  sugar. 
.And  though  the  sugar  contained  in  tiie  stalks 
of  indian  corn,  is  not  sulliciently  abundant 
to  render  extracting  it  for  the  table  profit¬ 
able,  it  furnishes  a  nlitricious  and  palatable 
food  lor  many  kinds  of  animals. 

The  connections  of  indian  corn  with  do¬ 
mestic  and  political  economy,  if  not  more 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  science,  is  more 
im|>ortant  to  farmers,  statesmen,  and  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  good  puddings,  than  its  botanical  or 
chemical  relations.  In  our  republic  at  large, 
perhaps  no  one  jtlant  can  he  so  strictly  con¬ 
sidered  the  staple  commodity.  It  grows  and 
flourishes  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  No  vege¬ 
table,  neither  wheat,  rye,  rice,  the  potato  or 
turnip,  is  probably  so  universally  used  upon 
the  table.  In  New  Kngland,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  states,  it  is  much  used  tor  puddings,  and 
«hcn  mixed  w  ith  rye  or  wheat,  for  bread ; 
the  common  name  of  which  is  brown  bread. 
The  use  of  this  kind  of  bread,  however,  is 
limited.  In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Kng¬ 
land,  it  is  common  ;  in  the  western,  seldom 
used. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states,  the  fa¬ 
ble  use  of  indian  corn  is  far  more  common, 
titan  at  tlie  north  ami  east.  The  corn  bread, 
wbicli  is  composetl  entirely  of  imliiin  meal, 
and  matle  in  various  ways,  is  universal  and 
excellent  in  all  the  western  states,  from  Ohio 
to  (ieorgia,  and  from  Michigan  to  Louisiana. 
And  altliough  some  of  the  New  England 
stales  may  excel  the  South  in  many  points 
in  the  ‘art  of  Ix  ing  comfo.'-fable,’  Kentucky 
certainly  excels  all  others,  in  bold, and  gen¬ 
erous  spirits  and  in  corn  oread. 

Mread  and  puildings  are  not  the  only  tir- 
ticles  of  comfortal'le  living  furnished  by  iii- 
diancorn.  No  small  part  of  onr  pork, beef,. md 
mutton,  is  produced  by  the  same  useful  plant. 
Through  tdl  the  southern  states,  the  leav<!S 
of  corn  for  fodder,  and  the  kernel  for  grain, 
arc  the  oidy  food  given  to  horse.«,  especially 
those  tor  waggons  and  coaidies. 

No  occasion,  pcrha|)s,  has  ever  more  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  the  eiti/eiis  of  the  norlli- 
ern  states  of  the  great  value  of  indian  eoiii, 
than  an  early  frost  in  the  autumn  of  18l(>, 
whiclt  almost  wholly  destroyetl  the  crop, 
from  .Maine  to  Ohio.  .Ami  thougli.the  crop 
tin;  present  season  is  siiirnbent  to  meet  our 
waiif.s,  jiml  of  course  to  call  for  our  grati- 
tiid”,  it  is  less  ahimdaiit  'ih.an  usual,  and 
ought  to  lead  us  to  apjireciate  its  worth,  as 
one  of  the  hles^iiigs  of  u  boundless  liene- 
factor. 


From  Percy  Aiicciloles. 

H  r.  N  J  A  M  1  .S  \V  K  5  T  I  N  I’  A  It  I  S  . 

Oil  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  .Mr.  West 
visited  Paris,  and  inspected  the  works  ot 
art  in  the  l.oiivre,  he  was  received  with 
marks  of  papiiciil.ar  di.stinetion,  by  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  administration,  the  I'reqcli  ar- 
ti.sts,  and  men  of  letters.  He  exhihitml  w  ith 
much  applaii.-e.  his  ea.sel-stiidy  for  his  Heath 
on  the  Pale  Horse  ;  and  politely  evadi'd  Mo- 
mqiarte’s  wish  to  possess  himself  of  that  jiic- 
tiire,  by  an  exfiressioii  of  duty  and  respect 
to  the  King,  his  royal  patron.  'I'liat  siihlime 
production,  whieh  is  at  once  the  glory  ot' 
Lord  Kgremont’s  collection,  and  the  triumph 
t>f  modern  art,  would  alone  immortalize  the 
name  of  .Mr.  West,  and  place  him  in  the 
first  cl a.ss  of  painters.  The  plans  for  ihe 
advancement  of  the  arts,  which  Mr.  West 
saw  that  year  in  Paris,  furnished  him  with 
ail  idea  which  he  then  rommmiicated  to 
Mr.  (>harles  I'o.v  and  Sir  Francis  Ihingri. 
On  his  return  to  London,  the  subject  was 
deh.nted  in  several  meetings,  at  Mr.  West’s 
lioii.se,  when  Sir  Thomas  Ilernard,  .'Mr. 
Charles  Long,  and  Sir  .Mirah.im  Hume  were 
jireseiit ;  the  .'■pirit  sjiread  ahisiad,  and  the 
result  w.is  the  establishment  of  the  liritish 
Institution,  on  the  4tli  of  .lime,  ISO.").  'I'lie 
King,  at  first  ohjeeted  to  the  formation  of 
this  establishment,  ‘conceiving  that  it  was 
I'kely  to  interfere  with  the  Royal  .Xcademy, 
which  he  justly  considered  icilh  Ike  partinli- 
ty  of  a  parent.''  Hut  on  !\Ir.  W  est’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  d.utics  of  the  two  hmlies  were 
distinct,  that  the  new  institution  was  design¬ 
ed  to  second  the  elforts  of  the  Royal  .Veude- 
my,  by  opening  an  annual  exhibition  Cor  the 
display  of  tlie  works  of  the  Hritisli  artist.s,  in 
order  to  excite  a  spirit  of  patronage  for  the 
performances  of  native  genius;  and  that  the 
latter  ussociatioi!  could  not,  in  any  way,  in¬ 
terfere  wiih  that  already  founded  by  His 
Maje.sty,  the  King’s  apprehensions  being  re- 
moveil,  he  was  pleased  to  honor  the  Hritish 
Institution  with  the  gracious  sanction  of  his 
name  and  putronuge. 
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Evert  year  and  almo.st  every  day  is  pla¬ 
cing  these  social  aitd  republican  institutions 
upon  a  more  permanent  foundation.  Expe¬ 
rience  is  constantly  bringing  up  new  meas¬ 
ures  to  inereaso  tlieir  iiitere.st  and  (!Xten<l 
llieir  u.sefulni'ss.  .And  no  tw  o  stiqis  an-  pro- 
halily  more  important,  than  tlie  erection  of 
commodious  buildings,  and  a  .system  of  cir¬ 
cuit  teaching,  each  eminently  calculated  to 
aid  the  other,  and  both  united  ea|iahle  of  en¬ 
suring  complete  success  in  any  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  in  die  Enited  Hlates,  where  the  two 
measures  shall  he  adopted. 

.A  Eyeemii  building, furnished  with  appa¬ 
ratus,  eolleciioiis  iti  natural  and  .artificial  pro- 
luetions,  iMioks,  \'e.,  could  not  fail  to  give 
interest  to  the  instructions  of  a  circuit  teaeli- 

r,  who  should  use  them  in  (ior  P2  towns  in 
oieecssion ;  and  the  aid  of  an  experienced 
tearhi'r,  even  if  it  was  hut  once  a  fortnight, 
must  render  the  personal  and  mutual  efl’orts 

f  his  pupils  in  the  use  of  their  intellectual 
tools,  doubly  eflicient  and  interesting. 

.Above  w  ill  Ikj  seen  the  (tlaii  of  a  A’illage 
Lyceum',  representing  the  rooms  in  the  first 
ind  second  stories.  On  the  lower  floor,  is 
the  hall,  or  public  lecture-room,  the  lahara- 
tory,  and  the  laahinct:  on  the  second  floor, 
ire  two  class-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms, 
ind  a  closet  for  de|tositing  such  aiqiaratns, 
hooks,  &:e.,  as  may  he  needed  from  time  to 
time  ill  the  upper  rooms. 

?*iippose  that  a  eireiiil  teacher  w.as  tospeml 
lalf  a  day  in  giving  instrneiion  to  a  Lyee- 
im,  and  especially  in  aiding  the  iiieiidiers 
to  instinct  each  other.  The  first  c*.\erci.se 
night  he  a  leetnre  on  .Astronomy,  (ieology, 
(leography,  (icometry,  (irammar,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  or  any  other  useful  snlijeet,  to  hotli  .sex- 

s,  and  all  ela.s.ses  and  ages,  w  ho  miglit  he 
lisposed  to  liear  it.  After  this  genmal  lee- 
iire,  the  Lyeemii  might  he  dispersed  into 

the  si'veral  rooms,  according  to  their  classes, 
ind  pursue  such  snhjcels  astluw  miglit  sev¬ 
erally  tliink  most  expi  dient.  Thn.s,  Wi  l¬ 
ing,  (’ornpesition,  Heometry,  and  Arithme- 
ie,  mis’ht  he  going  on  at  tlie  same  time  in 
the  difiVrent  rooms,  the  teacher  having  a 
general  oversight  of  the  whole. 

Suppose  that  fifty-two  In.If  days  in  a  year 
for  ten  years  Ik-  spent  in  that  way  by  a  young 
lady  or  gentleman,  commencing  at  ten  years 
of  age  ;  and  w  ho  can  donlit  hut  that  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  would  procure  a  far 
better  education,  than  they  could  in  three 
years  <nt  an  academy,  at  one  ipiarter  of  the 
expense  ? 

If  the  citizens  of  any  town  or  village 
should  doubt  their  ability  to  procure  these 
accommodations  for  social  and  practical 
knowledge,  they  are  requested  to  turn  to  the 


third  iiumherofthe  Family  Lyceum,  or  oth- 
wise  to  examine  the  economy  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  they  will  find,  that  money  thus 
invested  will  pay  two  hundred  per  cent,  in 
gold  and  silver,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
profit,  the  pleasure,  and  the  dignity  of  well- 
cultivated  minds  and  hearts. 

A  moment’s  examination  must  convince 
any  one,  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  village 
in  the  United  States,  where  a  commodious 
Lyceum  building  would  not  be  good  pro¬ 
perty.  In  our  older  settlements,  they  are 
iinport.ant, and  easily  procured;  in  newiy- 
scttled  countries,  tliey  are  nearly  indispen¬ 
sable,  as  some  jilaces  for  education  and  for 
religious  worship  are  necessary,  and  as  it  is 
diftieult  at  the  outset  to  procure  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  wliicli  might  be  desirable. 

A  Lyceum  would  not  only  furnish  accom¬ 
modations  for  a  system  of  circuit  teaching, 
to  be  given  once  in  one  or  two  weeks,  but 
it  might  be  used  for  a  daily  school,  and  fiir 
religious  worsltip  on  the  sublmtli  ;  and 
tbrougli  most  of  the  w’estern  states,  furnish 
better  accommodations  than  are  at  jiresent 
provided. 

It  may  be  asked  bow  these  Lyceums  caji 
be  erected  7  To  this  question  the  answer  is 
short.  Let  fifty  persons  each  take  rf  share 
of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  or  a  smaller  number 
take  fifty  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
iiiiil  it  would  raise  .*1,2.')0,  which,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  would  he  sufficient.  In 
the  most  new  ly-settled  places,  where  it  i. light 
he  difficult  to  raise  even  that  sum  in  money, 
the  labor,  tirnlier,  and  other  stork,  contribu¬ 
ted  by  tlie  citizens,  might  answer  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  one  way  oraiiotlier,  suebr.  biiil.l- 
ing  may  be  procured  witliout  iiicdiivenience 
ill  each  of  the  five  thousand  towns  in  tiie 
northern  states,  and  one  at  h'a.st  in  every 
county  in  all  the  states  at  the  west  and  south. 
.And  however  it  may  be  procured,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  community  since  the  first  city 
was  built  by  Eiiocb  tind  called  by  bis  own 
name,  proves  that  it  would  he  for  the  pecu¬ 
niary,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  and  mo¬ 
ral  prosperity  of  tho.se  who  might  provide 
it  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

AVIiat  portion  of  a  community  need  fail 
of  receiving  instruction  and  entertainment 
from  such  a  place  of  soirial  and  intellectual 
resort  r  Could  not  the  farmer  resort  to  it 
for  special  instruction  in  agriculture  from  his 
fellow-laborers,  as  well  as  for  a  knowledge 
of  general  science  by  profe.-sional  teachers.^ 
Might  not  meidiaiiics  also  hold  there, special 
meetings?  And  might  not  each  Lyceum  he 
a  Teachers’ Seminary,  w  here  those  living  in 
the  vicinity  might  meet,  and  aid  each  other 
in  their  responsible  and  dignifiiMl  profession  ? 
.Might  not  billies  resort  thither  once  a  week 
lim  ing  the  summer,  and  receive  the  water  of 
life  from  the  .sime  foimtuin  ?  And  .Mothers, 
too ;  where  could  they  go,  to  receive  so  much 
benefit  from  eark  other,  in  their  dignified 
charge,  their  holy  office,  as  at  the  Village 
I.yceum,  where  every  thing  might  he  found 
caleulnted  tocniarge and  gratify  tliosc  death¬ 
less  spirit.s  to  w  hieh  they  gave  existenee,  as 
they  were  fast  budding  for  immortality  ? — 
What  man,  w  hat  woman,  what  child,  might 
not  be  made  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  by 
such  a  fountain  of  knowledge  ?  Of  vvliat 
town,  village  or  nciglihorhood,  will  the  citi¬ 
zens  withhold  their  hands  from  a  work, 
which  will  ensure  to  themselves  and  their 
|)ostority  the  blessings  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignify  and  happiness  of  enlightened  minds, 
and  pure  and  elevated  hearts  ? 
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Evert  one  who  has  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  must  have  oli.servcd  in  the 
stone  hiiildings  recetitly  erected  in  tlie  city, 
mimerons  Itlaek  speck.s  about  the  size  of 
small  peas,  'riiey  are  quite  distinct  in  the 
front  of  the  Treiirmt  House,  and  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  as  tliey  are  in  posts*  door- 
stones,  iinderpenning,  and  fronts  of  houses, 
|Sn  every  part  of  tlie  eitv,  and  also  in  the  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  .Mon  iiment. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  Nahanf,  is 
aware,  that  the  ledires  and  precipices  whieh 
constitute  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  that  penin¬ 
sula,  are  of  a  dark  complexion.  Many  of 
the  rocks  and  ledges  ahont  the  shores  of 
Salem,  .Marblehead,  and  in  many  other  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  are  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  appearance  and  character. 

The  two  blnfl's  ahont  two  miles  from  New 
Haven,  Ct.  the  one  sailed  East  and  the  oth¬ 
er  West  Rock, anil  each  commencing  a  range 
of  mountains  rimning  through  New  Eng¬ 
land,  arc  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
and  though  more  interesting  and  usefiil  in 
some  respects,  the  rock  which  coiiqioses 
them,  has  the  same  name,  and  probably  the 
.same  origin,  all  having  the  ap|)earance  of 
Iteing  the  result  of  intense  and  powerful 
beat. 


The  scenery  alxiut  Edinburgh,  which  is 
said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
New  Haven,  is  produced  by  the  same  rocky 
ingredients,  rising  to  the  same  mountain 
heights,  and  used  for  the  same  useful  pur¬ 
poses  of  architecture  and  civil  engineery. 

The  Giants’  Causeway,  t»o,  which  every 
school  child  has  learnt  is  in  the  north-east¬ 
ern  part  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  it!  the  world,  con¬ 
tains  the  same  elements,  and  belongs  to  the 
.same  geological  division  as  the  ‘  East  and 
West  Rocks,’  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Nahant. 

The  rocky  masses  here  referred  to  contain 
more  or  less  of  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  viz.  felspar.  The  build¬ 
ing  material  now  brought  I'rom  Quincy  nnd 
Braintree  in  such  qnuntliies,  has  felspar  for 
its  most  abundant  ingredient.  In  most  of  the 
others,  it  exists  in  very  small  quantities.  A 
common  name  whic.h  is  sometimes  applied 
to  all  these  deposits  just  mentioned,  denotes 
the  other  ingredient.  They  are  afl  known 
by  the  name  of  liornlilemie  rocks,  from  the 
fact  that  one  ingredient  in  them  is  horn¬ 
blende. 

Next  to  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  horn¬ 
blende  is  proliably  more  extensively  diffused, 
if  not  more  abundant  a.s  u  constituent  part  of 
rocks,  than  either  of  the  nine  simple  inin-^ 
erals  which  are  sometimes  culled  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Alphabet.  Basalt,  w  bicli  name  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  rock  composing  the  Giants’  Cause¬ 
way,  and  which  may  probably  l>e  applied 
with  propriety  to  the  rocks  of  Nahant,  and 
to  more  or  less  of  the  two  ranges  commen¬ 
cing  at  New  Haven,  is  composed  principally 
of  hornblende ;  tlte  rest  of  the  mass  being  a 
small  proporti.m  of  felspar.  All  the  rocks 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  greetistone 
and  trap-rock,  have  the  same  ingredients. 

Sicnitp,  a  very  abundant  rock  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  contains  .some  born- 
liIiTide,  combined  with  a  large  qnuntity  of 
felspar,  and  frequently  with  a  little  quartz. 
Such  is  the  Quincy  rock,  now  more  used  in 
Boston  ns  a  Imilding  material  than  any  oth¬ 
er,  and  carried  to  New  OrleniKs,  and  many 
other  sea-ports,  on  account  of  its  great  beau¬ 
ty  and  durability. 

In  any  of  these  specimen.s,  no  one  can 
mistake  the  lioridilende,  for  a  moment,  for 
either  of  the  other  two  ingredieiit.s,  as  jt  is 
either  black  or  dark  green,  and  the  quartz  ' 
and  felspar  are  both  of  a  ligitt  complexion  ; 
the  former  being  in  mo.«t  eases  nearly  w  hite, 
the  latter  a  light  red,  or  flesb-rolored. 

.All  the  hornblende  rocks  are  rernarkalde 
for  their  bardnc.ss  and  weight,  owing  to  the 
large  |)ortion  of  iron  tliey  eontain.  Some 
of  tlie  tra[»-rock.s,  or  grecn.stone,  which  .are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  hornblende,  and 
of  course  contain  a  large  ipiantity  of  iron, 
give  proof  of  that  metal  by  the  ringing  sound 
prodtteed  when  thrown  upon  other  stones. 
The  oxid  of  iron,  which  generally  colors 
their  outer  surface  nal,  is  another  test  of  the 
metal,  and  of  the  kind  of  rock  which  con¬ 
tains  it. 

Loose  fragments  of  thc.se  rocks,  generally 
of  rounded  surfaces,  are  found  scattered 
more  or  less  over  a  great  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  nnd  the  other  .Atlantic  states,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  iron  stone.s. 


I.  etter  Writing. 

Few  subjects  connected  with  a  system  of 
practical  education,  are  more  important  or 
more  neglected  than  letter  writing.  On  no 
subject,  (lerliaps,  can  so  niiicb  be  done  in  so 
short  a  time.  Many  thousands  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  Ifoth  of  children  and  adults,  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  advjintage  from  one  hour’s 
practical  in.struction  on  this  subject.  If  they 
could  be  informed  of  the  mo.st  proper  shape 
for  folding  letters,  it  would  prevent  much 
deformity  in  onr  mail-bags,  in  po.st-offices, 
and  in  bar-rooms,  each  of  which  bears  daily 
and  constant  testimony  of  a  great  defect  in 
early  education. 

The  direction  of  letters,  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  public  view,  corresponds,  in  its 
awkward  bungling  cliaraeter,  with  the  fold¬ 
ing,  nnd  might  be  improved,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  by  a  few  minutes  instruction. 

]  f  the  inside  of  letters,  whose  external  ap¬ 
pearance  gives  siicli  infallible  and  such  fre¬ 
quent  proofof  ignorance,  or  rather  of  defects 
in  education,  should  be  examined,  they 
would  make  still  louder  calls  for  Lyceums 
or  circuit  schools,  or  some  other  means  to 
provide  instruction  in  this  indispensable 
bnincli  of  education.  In  one  instance  a  let¬ 
ter  was  neatly  and  properly  executed,  ex¬ 
cept  one  defect,  and  that  one  defect  ruined 
the  whole.  'I’he  spelling,  the  pointing,  the 
commencement  of  paragraphs,  the  date,  the 
address,  the  signature,  the  folding,  sealing, 
nnd  directing,  were  all  well  executed,  but 
the  iLse  of  a  small  letter  instead  of  a  capital, 
for  the  prononti  I,  completely  mined  every 
thing  else  which  would  otherwise  have  ap¬ 
peared  well.  And  bow  is  a  person  to  know 
that  a  small  i  is  not  equally  proper  with  a 
capital  I,  except  be  is  informed  ?  And  i& 
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liow  many  of  the  public  schools  in  onr 
country,  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  our 
liopulutiun  depend  fur  ilieir  education,  is 
there  any  opportunity  for  children  to  receive 
tliis  infui/uation  ?  And  how  l«»ng  woidd  it 
take  to  give  it  to  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
persons,  asseudtlcd  at  a  Lyceum  ?  Hut  it 
will  he  said,  and  it  is  hoped  with  truth,  that 
l>ut  few  in  our  community  need  that  infor¬ 
mation.  Hot  they  may  need  it  on  some  oth¬ 
er  |)oint  scarcely  less  important,  and  equally 
easy  to  communicate. 

•  Suppose  that  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  different  class«-s 
and  ages,  were  collecte*!  at  a  Lyceum  in 
any  country  town  in  New-Kngland,  anti 
should  witness  for  one  hour  some  explana¬ 
tions  and  illustrations pii  this  subject.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  some  merchant,  lawyer,  clergy¬ 
man,  physician,  fanner,  or  mechanic,  by  the 
aid  of  a  black-b«)ard,  a  few  sheets  of  paper, 
pen,  ink,  &c.  should  show  to  this  collt'ction 
of  people,  the  different  motles  of  dating  a 
letter,  the  different  addresses  which  it  woidtl 
be  proper  to  use  in  writing  to  |»ersons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  in  different  stations  ;  the  two  sex¬ 
es  in  their  different  capackies.  Sujtpose  that 
he  should  exjdain  to  his  audience  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  capitals,  when  paragraphs  ought 
tt%he  cotmiienced,  the  rules  for  pointing, 
the  different  tuodt*s  of  closing  a  letter,  h<iw 
far  from  the  to[)  of  the  sheet  it  ought  to  !)e 
commenced  in  letters  of  different  kinds  and 
different  lengths,  the  various  modes  (d’fidd- 
ing,  directing,  sealing,  &.c. — and  is  there  one 
person  in  one  village  in  New-Englaud,  or 
the  United  States,  who  might  not  receive 
some  useful  instruction  from  his  illustra¬ 
tions  ?  ^ 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary,  if  it  were  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  8|)ec:fy  any  size  or  shape  wliich  is 
most  [iroper  for  ietters ;  Itut  it  may  he  oli- 
served  that  it  is  probably  a  common  faidt  to 
fob!  them  too  large,  especially  too  wiile. 
Three  inches  by  five  is  perhaps,  for  ordinary- 
letters,  as  good  a  size  and  shape  as  any  oth¬ 
er.  To  give  a  common  letter  sheet  this 
form  affer  it  is  folded,  the  first  leaf  may  he 
fiilded  in  tliree  equal  ilivisions,  and  then  the 
ends  so  turned  as  to  give  it  the  pnqier 
length,  when' bringing  over  tlielast  leaf  will 
complete  the  form. 

In  the* direction,  the  name  of  the  person 
appears  best  perhaps  to  occupy  about  the 
centre  of  the  letter,  with  those  of  the  town 
and  state  beneath. 

It  is  not  our  object,  however,  to  give  in¬ 
structions  on  tins  subject;  we  only  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  know- 
ittg  that  when  that  is  done  the  other  objects 
will  soon  be  effected. 

From  Percy  Anecdotes. 

Do-mestic  Like  amoso  the  Indians. 

Among  the  many  amiable  traits  which 
distinguish  the  character  of  the  American 
Indians,  tliat  of  cotijiigal  affection  and  fidel¬ 
ity  is  not  the  least  remarkable.  When  a 
cou[)Ie  is  newly  married,  the  husband,  with¬ 
out  saying  a  single  word  upon  the  subject, 
takes  considerable  pains  to  jilcase  his  wife, 
and,  bv  repented  proofs  of  his  skill  and  abil¬ 
ities  in  the  art  of  hunting,  to  make  her  sen¬ 
sible  that  she  can  he  happy  with  him,  and 
tliat  she  will  never  want  while  they  live  to¬ 
gether.  At  break  of  day,  lie  will  he  off' with 
iiis  gun,  and  often  by  breakfast  time  return 
home  with  a  deer,  turkey,  or  some  other 
game,  lie  endeavors  to  make  itappear  that 
it  is  in  his  {lOwer  to  luing  provisions  home 
whenever  he  pleases  ;  and  his  wife,  proinl 
of  having  siiclt  a  good  hunter  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  does  her  ntmo.st  to  serve  and  make 
herself  agreeable  to  him.  The  more  a  man 
does  for  his  wife’s  comfort,  the  more  he  is 
esteemed,  particularly  by  the  women,  who 

‘will  say,  ‘This  man  surely  loves  his  wife.’ 

In  the  year  17f)2,  (says  Mr.  Ileekerwel- 
der,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Indians)  I  vvas  witness  to  a  reniarkahle 
instance  of  tlie  dis|)osition  of  Indians  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  wives,  'riiere  was  a  famine  in 
the  land,  and  a  s  ek  Indian  woman  ex pres.s- 
ed  a  great  desire  for  a  mess  of  Indian  corn. 
Her  hnshand  having  heard  that  a  trader  at 
Lower  Sandusky  had  a  little,  set  off  on 
horseback  for  that  place,  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  returned  with  as  much  corn  as  . 
filled  the  crown  of  his  hat,  for  which  he 
gave  his  horse  in  exchange,  and  cami?  home 
on  foot,  bringing  his  saddle  hark  with  him. 

It  very  wldoin  happens  that  an  Indian 
condescends  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  or 
abuse  her,  though  slie  has  given  him  just 
cause.  In  such  a  case,  the  man,  without 
re|)lying  or  saying  a  single  word,  will  take 
his  gun  and  go  into  the  woods,  and  remain 
there  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight,  living 
on  the  meat  he  has  killed,  before  he  returns 
home  again;  well  knowing  that  he  eaniioi 
inflict  a  greater  puni.s'hment  on  his  wife  for 
her  conduct  to  him,  than  by  ahscntinj^liim- 
self  for  a  while;  for  she  is  not  only  kept  it) 
suspense,  nncertain  whether  he  will  return 
again,  but  is  soon  reported  as  a  bad  and 
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quarrelsome  woiiiun  ;  for  as  on  those  ocen- 
sioiis  a  man  does  not  tell  his  wife  on  what 
day  or  at  what  time  be  will  he  hack  again, 
which  he  never,  when  they  are  on  good 
terms,  negliicts  to  do,  she  is  at  once  (tut  to 
shame  by  her  neighbors,  who  soon  suspect¬ 
ing  something,  do  not  fail  to  |)ut  such  (|Ucs- 
tioiis  to  her,  as  she  either  cannot,  or  is 
ashamed  to  answer.  When  he  at  length 
does  return,  she  endeavors  to  let  him  see  by 
her  attentions  that  she  has  rejiented,  thoiigli 
neither  speak  to  each  other  a  .single  word 
on  the  subject  of  what  has  pa.ssed.  And  as 
Ids  children,  if  he  has  any,  will,  on  his  re- 
nirn,  hang  about  him,  and  sooth  him  with 
their  curcsse.s,  he  i.s,  on  iheiraccount,  ready 
to  forgive,  or  at  least  to  say  nothing  unplea.s- 
ant  to  their  mother. 

If  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  the  ‘  un¬ 
tutored  Indian,’  in  domestic  life,  put  the 
uiaiiuers  of  more  civilized  nations  to  the 
blush,  how  much  more  severe  is  the  re¬ 
proach  to  social  life  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. 

In  the  year  1771  (.says  the  author  alreatly 
ipiuted,)  while  1  was  residing  on  the  Hig 
Heaver,  I  pas.sed  by  the  door  of  an  Indian, 
who  was  a  trailer,  and  hud  consequently  a 
quantity  of  goods  in  his  house.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  \yitli  his  wile  to  Piti.shurgh,  and  they 
were  shutting  uj)  the  house,  as  no  person 
remained  in  it  during  their  aliseiice.  This 
shutting  up  was  nothing  el.se  than  [lotting  a 
large  hominy  j>oim(ling-hloek,  with  a  few 
stieks  of  wood,  outside  against  the  door,  so 
as  to  kee|)  it  closed.  As  1  was  looking  at 
this  man  with  attention,  while  he  was  so 
employed,  lie  addres.sed  mein  these  words  : 
‘See,  my  friend,  this  is  an  Indian  lock  that 
I  am  |)utting  to  iny  door.’  1  answered, 

‘  Well  enough  ;  hut  I  see  you  leave  much 
property  in  the  house;  are  you  not  afraid 
that  those  articles  will  lie  stolen  while  you  I 
are  gone?’  ‘tStolen!  by  whom?’  ‘Why, 
by  the  Indians,  to  he  sure.’  ‘.No,  no,’  re- 
plieil  lie,  ‘  no  Indian  would  do  such  a  thing, 
and  unles.s  a  white  man  or  white  people 
should  hap|)eri  to  come  this  way,  1  shall 
find  all  sale  at  my  return.’ 

U'ar  Horses. 

Ge.veral  Washington  had  two  favorite 
horses;  one  a  largo  elegant  parade  horse,  of 
a  chestnut  color,  liigli-s|)irited,  and  of  a  gal¬ 
lant  carriage.  This  horse  hail  belonged  to 
the  Hritish  army.  The  other  was  smaller, 
and  his  color  sorrel.  This  he  used  always 
to  ride  in  time  ofaelioii;  so  that  whenever 
the  General  moimteil  him,  the  word  ran 
through  the  ranks,  ‘  We  have  business  on 
hand.’ 

.At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  (Jcneral 
Way  lie  rode  hi.s  gallant  roan,  and  in  charg¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  his  horse, received  a  wound 
ill  his  head,  and  fell,  as  was  su|)posed,  dead. 
Two  days  after,  the  roan  returned  to  the 
.\mericuu  camp,  not  materially  injured,  and 
was  again  fit  for  service. 

During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of 
the  horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  recovered  from  the  first  agony  of  their 
wounds,  fell^to  eating  the  gra.ss  about  them, 
thus  surrounding  tlieniseK  es  with  a  circle 
of  nare  ground,  the  limited  extent  of  which 
sliowcd  their  weaknes.s.  Others  of  these 
interesting  animals  were  oliserved  quietly 
ifraziug  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  between 
the  two  hostile  lines,  their  riders  having 
been  shot  off  their  haeks  ;  and  the  halls  that 
ffew  over  tln'ir  heads,  and  the  roaring  he- 
liiml  and  lad'ore,  caused  no  respite  of  the 
usual  instinct  of  their  nature.  When  a 
charge  of  cavalry  went  past,  near  to  any  of 
these  stray  horses,  the  trained  animals  would 
set  off,  form  tliein.-iclvcs  in  the  rear  of  their 
luoimted  eouqianion.s,  and  though  without 
riders,  gallop  .strenuously  along  with  the 
rest,  tiot  sto|>[»iug  or  ffiiieliiiig  when  the  fatal 
shock  with  the  enemy  took  place. 

Tecumsf.  H. 

The  Indian  warrior  Terumseh,  who  fell 
in  the  late  .American  war,  was  not  only  an 
accomplislg-d  military  commander,  hut  also 
a  great  iiaiural  stalesinan  am!  orator.— 
Among  the  many  strange,  an.l  some  strong- 
>ly  charaeteristic,  events  in  his  life,  tlie  coiin- 
eil  whieh  the  .American  General  Harrison 
held  with  the  Indians  at  A'iiiemines,  in  181 1, 
affords  an  admirable  instance  of  thi'  siihliin- 
ity  which  soim-tiines  distinguished  his  elo¬ 
quence.  The  cliiels  of  some  trila'S  had  come 
to  com|ilaiti  of  a  purchase  of  lands  which 
had  been  made  from  the  Kickafoos.  'I'liis 
council  effected  nothing,  hut  broke  up  in 
confusion,  in  con.scquence  ofTacumseii  hav¬ 
ing  calh'd  General  Harrison  ‘a  liar.’  It  was 
in  tlie  jirogress  of  the  long  tatkx  that  took 
place  in  the  conference,  that  Temimseh  hav¬ 
ing  finished  one  of  his  speeches,  looked 
ronnd,  and  seeing  every  one  .seated,  while 
no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a  momentarv 
frown  passi'd  ovit  his  coiintt-nanee.  In¬ 
stantly,  General  Harrison  ordered  that  a  chair 


should  l>e  given  him.  Srurie  [lerson  present¬ 
ed  one,  and  bowing,  said  to  him,  ‘  Warrior, 
your  father,  Ueiieral  Harrison,  offers  you  a 
seat.’  Teciiuiseh’s  dark* eye  flashed.  ‘My 
lather!’  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  extend¬ 
ing  his  arm  towards  the  heavens;  ‘the  sun 
is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother;  she 
gives  me  nourishment, and  1  repo.se  ii|H)n  her 
ho.sofn.’  .As  he  ended,  he  sal  down  suddenly 
on  the  ground. 


Ants  in  a  Flood, 

D’.Azara  informs  us,  that  during  the  in¬ 
undations  of^lie  low  districts  in  South 
America,  when  the  ant-hills,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  about  three  feet  in  height,  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  water,  the  ants  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  an  ingenious  contrivance,  to  [ire- 
vent  their  being  carried  to  any  distance  from 
their  habitations.  W  ith  this  view,  and  for 
then  greater  security,  they  collect  into  a 
compact  mass,  and  kec[)  firm  hold  of  each 
other,  [irevionsly  attaching  one  of  the  e.t- 
tremities  to  some  neiglihoring  plant  or  fi.xed 
point  of  sii|»()ort,  leaving  the  other  end  free 
and  floating  on  the  siirlace  of  the  water,  as 
long  us  the  iniindutioii,  which  usually  lusts 
a  few  days,  continues. 

From  Mitchell’s  First  Lines  of  Science. 

Attract  lo.N. 

Whe  .NEVER  the  force  of  altiaction  ojieratcs 
between  [larticles  of  the  same  sjiecie.-’,  it  is 
called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  or  the  at¬ 
traction  of  aggregation  ;  hut  when  between 
the  (larticles  of  different  qualities  and  ele¬ 
ments,  it  is  then  cullml  chemical  attraction, 
or  affinity  of  (jf/mposition.  It  is  from  the  at¬ 
traction  of  cohesion  that  a  dru|i  ot  water  is 
always  spherical,  and  that  small  [larticles  ot' 
([uicksilver  are  constantly  of  a  globular  fig¬ 
ure.  In  con.seqiieiice  ot  the  .same  s|)ecies  of 
attraction,  particles  of  water  and  other  li¬ 
quids  u.scend  in  capillary  tiihc.s.  It  may  1k‘ 
.said  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  pos- 
.se.ssed  of  the  inherent  [jroperty  of  attracting 
each  other,  which  causes  them  to  adhere, 
and  preserves  the  various  substances  around 
us  from  falling  in  pieces.  The  nature  of  this 
wonderful  property  is  ehiirely  unknown. — 
There  are  diff'ereiit  kinds  of  aggregation  ; 
solid,  .soft,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  .A  stone  is 
an  instance  of  the  first,  jelly  of  the  second, 
water  of  the  third,  and  utrnos|iheric  air  of 
the  last. 

Repulsion. 

The  only  kinds  of  repulsion  that  can  l»e 
exhibited  to  the  senses  are  those  of  electri¬ 
city  tmd  magnetism  ;  hut  it  is  insensible  re¬ 
pulsion  with  which  chemists  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned.  The  chief  example  of 
this  latter  kind  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
i.s  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  caloric 
among  ihenisclves,  which  nqinl.sioii  would 
con.stantly  tend  to  infinite  separation,  were 
it  not  for  a  chemical  union,  whit  h,  by  an  ir¬ 
revocable  law  ot’  nature,  they  form  with  the 
first  surrounding  body  ;  for  by  that  law,  the 
particles  of  caloric  cannot  exist  in  an  isola¬ 
ted  state. 


-  A  F  F  I  .N  I  T  Y  . 

Che.mical  affinity  takes  place  only  be¬ 
tween  the  ultimate  molecules  of  bodies: 
while  the  attraction  of  cohesion  remains  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  affinity,  no  other  union  i  an 
take  place;  hut  wln‘never  caloric  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  diminished  this  attraction  in  any  siih- 
staiicc,  the  particles  are  then  at  lilierty  to 
form  new  comhination.s,  by  their  union  wkh 
the  jia.'ticles  of  other  bodies. 

From  the  A'oung  .Ma.i's  Hook  of  Knowledge. 

Comets. 

Comets  are  siqiposed  to  he  solid  o|)nqtie 
bodies  of  various  magnitudes,  with  long 
transparent  tails  resembling  a  pale  flame, 
and  issuing  from  the  jiart  of  the  comet  far¬ 
thest  from  the  sun.  'I'liey  move  round  the 
sun  in  very  elliptic  orbits,  ami  cross  the 
orbits  of  the  [ilanets  in  all  directions.  From 
the  curved  direction  of  their  [>atlis,  Newton 
concludes,  that  when  they  (hsap[>ear,  they 
go  much  iM’yoiid  the  orbit  of  Jiqtitcr;  and 
that,  in  their  perihelion,  they  frequently  des¬ 
cend  within  the  orbits  of  .Mars  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  planets.  He  computed  the  honl  of 
the  cotiiet  which  a|)|)eared  in  when 

nearest  the  sun,  to  he  2000  times  hotter  than 
red  hot  iron,  and  that  it  must  retain  its  heat 
until  it  comes  round  again,  even  if  its  peri¬ 
od  should  he  more  than  20,000  years,  ami 
it  is  computed  to  lie  only  575. 

From  Miiclicll's  F.iicyclopwdia. 

A  .M  B  E  R 

Is  n  hard,  brittle,  fastele.ss  substance ; 
sometimes  trauspaient,  hut  mostly  seiiii- 
iraiispaiT  lit  or  ojiaqiie,  and  of  a  glossy  sur- 
(iiee.  It  is  foiiiid  of  nearly  all  colors,  hut 
childly  yellow  or  orange,  and  often  contains 
leaves,  and  sometimes  insects.  Amber  Is 


cafiahle  of  a  fine  polish,  and  liecomes  elec¬ 
tric  by  friction.  When  rubl»ed  or  heated  it 
emits  a  [(cculiar,  lint  agreeable  smell.  Its 
s|»ecific  gravity  is  from  1.0<!5to  l.lOO. 

Ill  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosiqihicul  Journal,  Dr.  Hrewster  has 
given  an  account  of  some  optical  properties 
of  aiiiher,  from  which  he  considers  it  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  a  doubt  that  amlier  is  an  ini/u- 
rated  vegeiablt  juice  ;  and  that  the  traces  of 
a  regular  structure,  indicated  by  its  action 
upon  polarized  light,  are  not  the  effect  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  chrystallization  by 
which  mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  causes  which  influence 
the  mecluinical  condition  of  gum  Arabic, 
and  other  gums,  which  are  known  to  be 
termed  by  the  successive  de|)osition  and  in- 
ilnration  of  vegetable  fluids. 


.Ambergris 

Is  a  substance  found  floating  in  the  sea, 
near. tlie  coasts  of  various  tropical  countries. 
Different  o|iinioiis  formerly  prevailed  us  to 
the  origin  of  this  siihstaiice  ;  but  it  is  now 
allowed  to  he  a  concretion  formed  in  the 
stomach  of  the  phystier  niacrocephalus,  or 
s|terinaceti  whale  Its  color  i.N  ash-grey, 
with  brownish  yellow  and  white  streaks. 
It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  which  improves 
by  kee[)ing.  Its  price  being  in  LomJon  so 
high  as  a  guinea  per  ounce,  leads  to  many 
adiilteration.s.  Genuine  ambergris  is  readi¬ 
ly  known  by  the  richness  of  its  fiagrance 
when  a  hot  needle  is  thrust  into  it. 


(.'iRcuiT  Schools. 

\  clergyman  from  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Hall 
holds  one  of  his  weekly  schools,  called  upon  us  to-day, 
and  gave  a  most  encouraging  and  animated  statement 
of  the  results  of  dial  experiment.  He  spoke  with  great 
confidence  in  the  general  application  of  the  system 
ihroughout  our  couiiiry  ;  and  as  he  Is  just  ready  to 
step  aboard  ot  a  ship  for  Charicsion,  S.  C.  with  a 
view  of  spending  the  winter  at  the  south,  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  intends  lo  make  the  cause  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 

.\inong  the  numerous  letters  received  by  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  the  School  Agent  Society, 
(•-p*Tially  from  the  west  and  south,  one  speaks  thus : 

‘  The  plan  of  ‘  circuit  teachers'  is  another  feature  in 
vour  scheme  that  meets  my  unqualified  approbation. 
FourU'cii  years  since  I  visited,  or  otherwise  obtained 
information  from,  every  school  in  the  Slate  (then  Ter¬ 
ritory)  of  Missouri,  and  at  that  lime  drew  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  if  such  a  system  could  be  introduced  into 
those  remote  frontiers,  and  suitable  teachers  employ¬ 
ed,  it  would  produce  inralcuKiblc  good.  This  idea  ia 
greatly  strengthened,  from  witnessing  the  happy  ef- 
lects  of  Sunday  School  Instruction,  in  giving  a  toler¬ 
able  cdueaiinn  lo  those  who  never  had  any  other 
means.  I  have  known  scholars,  in  Sunday  Schools, 
l>oth  adults  and  children,  learn  more  in  spelling,  read- 
ng,  and  reciting  appropriate  lessons,  by  attending  one 
day  in  seven,  than  many  others  have  done  in  attend¬ 
ing  five  days  in  the  week,  in  our  comnicn  week-day 
-chools.  This  is  the  case  particularly  when  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  employed  considerable  lime  in  asking  rptet- 
tions  and  explaining  thinjrs. 

‘  The  plan  of  circuit  teaching  is  often  acted  npon  by 
teachers  of  sacred  music  in  this  country.  I  have  known 
a  teacher  [lerambulnle  through  three  counties, and  teach 
half  a  dezeu  si  hools  during  the  quarter.  .4  circuit 
teacher  in  the  elements  of  literature  and  science,  and 
who  cwild  throw  interest  into  his  instruetions.  could 
nut  fail  to  do  great  goo<l  in  this  way.  I  know  of  no 
part  of  the  United  Siates  w  here  such  eflbris  are  as 
mueh  newled,  and  wliere  as  promising  a  harvest  may 
be  reaped,  as  Illinois.  (.)ur  state  has  funds,  and  which 
wdl  continue  to  aeeumulaie  for  a  century  to  come.— 
We  have  thousands  of  adults,  (not  to  say  children) 
who  cannot  r«ad.  They  possess  inquisi'ive  minds, 
quite  susceptible  of  cultivation.  A  few  simple  cbem- 
iral  and  philosophieal  experiments,  such  as  your  ap¬ 
paratus  would  enable  an  insiructer  lo  perform,  would 
awaken  much  interest  in  these  unlettered  ‘  backwoods 
folks.’  Our  fiinds  will  be  misapplied,  and  we  shall 
have  no  school  system,  unless  much  is  done  lo  awa¬ 
ken  and  guide  the  ptihlic  mind.  Political  demagogues 
now  appeal  to  pofrular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
prevent  the  people  from  having  a  School  System.  In 
two  years,  a  prudent,  skilful.and  thoroughgoing  Agent, 
devoting  himself  to  eduration  and  common  schools, 
would  revolutionize  the  State.’ 

Ho. ME  Statistics. 

IhrrHin"  Houses  in  fame  oj the  towns  m  Jfassaehu- 
.,.Y/j._]{(.stnn  contains  6.7t»f);  Salem,  1,494;  Wor¬ 
cester.  5'2I  ;  Lowell,  4ft5;  Springfield,  722;  Pitts¬ 
field,  419  ;  fainbralge,  742  ;  Chartwiown,  944  ;  Fon-- 
coril, 2.1.1 ;  Framingham,  32S  ;  Haverhill.  476 ;  Glou- 
eesler.  7ff0 ;  .MaHilehead,  fi'76  ,  Lynn,  561 ;  New- 
biirv[)ort.  765 ;  .\mlover,  539;  New  Bedford,  678; 
Taunton.  7;10  ;  Dedham,  427;  Bamsiable,  537 ;  Nan- 
liirkel,  909;  Brookfield,  340;  Roxbiiry,  616;  Dor¬ 
chester,  511;  llingbam,  424;  Greenfield,  198; 
f'harlestown,  914;  West  Sfiringfield,  448  ;  Westfield, 
.185;  Amlierst,  .33t( ;  Btdi  heriown.  .374 ;  Chesterfield, 
181  ;  Cinnminglon,  175;  Knfield,  130;  Eastbamplon, 
10.5;  Greenwich.  121;  Goshen,  75;  Granbv,  158; 
Hatfield.  HI  ;  Hadley.  216  ;  Middlefield,  103;  Nor¬ 
wich,  109;  Northampton.  417 ;  Plainfield.  140;  Pel¬ 
ham,  115;  I’ri'scolt.  112;  South  Hadley  147;  Soiilh- 
ampion.  188;  Wesihampton,  121  ;  Worthington,  183; 
Ware,  ^.1 ;  Williamsburgh,  169. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


r  T*4n  the  Cahinel  Cyclopapdia. 


P  0  R  c  E  1.  A  I  X. 


^  unis  of  earthen  ware  have  tieeri  taken  from  bar-  coses  employed  in  the  manufacture  at  Kiiig-de-  a  smooth  shining  fracture,  and  will  toke 

T  h  S  A  R  T  S  .  ^  ditTerent  parts  of  the  king.lom.  On  the  ching.  A  very  circumstantial  letter  was  writ-  »  very  high  polish  .  it  is  much  variegated.  When 

othir  hand,  the  toncurring  testimony  of  ditler-  ten  by  U.e  learned  father  on  the  subject,  and  S’ 

I-  -m  the  Cabinet  Cycloptedia.  P\'l’H^.“->d  by  Groster  in  his  general  descri^ption  1’.,,^  has  a  milly  semi-transparency.  Ev- 

am  cstoo  were  in  those  day>  supplied  with  such  ot  China;  but  owing  to  a  want  o  practical  cry  kind  of  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  These  stones  are 
p  0  R  c  E  1.  A  I  V.  article-  hy  tin*  \  eiiilians.  \  estiges  oi  coii>idcr*  know  ledge  on  the  pai't  ol  D  Lntrecolles,  Ins  de-  white,  inicrmixed  sometimes  with  tiuU  of  red,  yellow 

The  formation  of  earthen  vc'^'cN'  capa])Ie  of  ahk*  Homan  pottc'i  ies  are  di.scet  iiible  in  many  scriplious  proved  so  detective  in  many  particu-  and  blue, 

containing  tluid  substances  IS  an  art  of  the  very  purt  of  the  i'iaiid,  and  particularly  in  Stafl’oid-  lars,  as  to  atlbrd  little  or  no  assistance;  besides  The  cornc/iuns  arc  all  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  of 

highest  anti<iu!:y.  In  the  rudest  -lages  of  soci-  ^iiire,  on  ilie*  site  of  the  great  potteries  w  hich  w  hich,  it  w  as  not  until  some  time  after  the  pub-  a  beaulilul  red  color,  but  tlicv  lose  their  color  in  the 

ety,  the  w  ant  of  such  vcs-els  would  ealMortli  have  so  long  been  carried  on  in  that  county.  In  lication  of  his  letter  that  any  substances  similar  tire,  and  become  opaque.  They  are  all  susceptible 

the  inventive  powers  of  mankind  ;  iiiid,  probably  sinking  pits  for  various  purposes,  remains  of  Ro-  to  the  earths  transmitted  by  him  could  be  discov-  of  a  fine  polish. 

the  hard  siiells  of  some  vegetable  pi  otluelions,  man  potteries  have  oeeasionally  been  discovered  ered  in  France.  /.upw is  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  color,  som^ 

such  as  gourds  and  the  larger  descriptions  ol  (here  at  a  con.siderable  depth  below  the  sur-  About  the  same  time,  and  while  the  acquisi-  ' mAed^w^^^ 

,0,1,.  T„.  foe.  ,io„ of  ,I,.«  u„e  iTlESeoy"  l*U=dS’ 

pliant  and  inlrangihlc  nature  ot  the  skms  of  ani-  Governor  Pow nail  relates,  that  in  his  time  a  strong  heat,  it  fuses,  and  forms  a  sort  of  whitish 

mals  taken  in  the  chase,  would,  at  a  very  early  (177H)  tlie  men  employed  in  fishing  at  the  back  the  institution  ol  a  senes  ol  expenineiiG  „hen calcined,  it  dissolves  in  aekis  into  a  kind 

period,  point  them  out  as*^  convenient  recipients  of  the  Margate  Sands,  in  the  Queen’s  Channel,  which  will  be  hereatter  mentioned,  an  inciden-  of  jelly.  Lapis  lazuli,  when  pulverized,  forms  that 

forlluids;  but  he  preparalio  1  of  these,  as  well  uequeiitlv  drew  up  in  their  nets  some  coarse  tal  discovery  made  by  the  baron  de  JJotticher,  a  valuable  color  known  under  the  name  of  ir^ra  marine.- 

as  the  fashioning  and  hollowing  of  wooden  and  rudelv  formed  cartben  vessels  and  that  it  (German  alchemist,  occa.sioned  the  establishment  ^miper  is  a  stone  which  exhibits  eve^  variety  of 

bowls,  suiipo-e-  a  previous  know  ledge  of  some  pominon  to  lind  .iicli  nans  in  the  cottages  ol  porcelain  manufacture  in  Saxony.  VV  bile  color.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  receives  a  very 

manual  ai'r's,  and  i.V.plies  the  pos-es  fou  of  tools  ^sc TIi  “  mem^  P  prosecuting  bis  vain  experiments  in  search  o.  “o  ret^s £tse 

After  even  tbes.  had  been  attained,  and  suppo-  ^  ,,eighted  wit!,  pot-  >“«  P  >;losopher  s  stone  this  man  prepared  some  Se  in  a  moderate  fi.^ 

Ing  that  the  exigence  of  tire,  and  its  use  m  ,.re-  ^  ,.^^0  ;  bu"t  on  more  par-  c-ic,bles.  w  hich  he  observed  were  cau.sed  by  addifion  lls 

paring  food,  had  '.erome  known,  vessels  .ormed  ,io,-,|.„|y  examining  the  spot,  called  by  the  fish-  '!*«  action  ol  heat  to  assume  a  1  the  characteris-  i„  Regard  to  form,  appearance,  iwmre,sfruc- 

of  wood,  or  of  th  ' hides  of  animals,  would  be  ol  eriiien  Pudding-pan  Sand,  some  Homan  bricks  ttes  ol  Oi  lental  porcelain.  Bliiide  y  c  “'  a-  mre,  Ac.  Schorl,  in  general,  is  opaque  ;  some  kind# 

little  use  in  rend,  ring  that  knowledge  available  „.,;re  also  di-covered,  cemented  together,  so  as  w  Inch  prompted  their  visionary  labors,  the  however,  are  transparent,  such  as  ilic /Iroii/ron  em<- 

Some  savage  ti;  les  thus  circumstanced,  have,  .q  (j  lat  fhev  had  loi  ined  part  of  some  buil-  adepts  of  that  day  seein  generally  to  have  turn-  ru/rf,  the  peridot,  the  toummlin.  &c. 

indeed,  matle  w  o.len  how  l.s  siiliscn  i  iit  to  tlii*  Further  researches  showed  that  in  Plo-  away  Iroin  the  important  discoveries  that  The  color  of  schorl  is  various  ;  some  kinds  are 

purpose,  liv  th!  iiig  into  the  tluids  whic  h  they  second  hook  of  Geognohv  an  i-'and  was  courted  their  notice,  and  which  were  thus  black,  others  violet,  and  some  green.  Schorl  enters 

contain,  stones  previously  hcau  d  in  the  lire,  .lesijnaled  as  existing  in  the  im.iudiatc  vicinilv.  •eserved  to  reward  the  patient  investigations  of  mto  the  serpentine,  the 

Thismanmrof  iioiling  water,  and  of  cookin„  Such  pans  as  were  cecovered  in  a  sound  staie  •■■ore  plnlosopbic  minus  tn  la  ter  times,  from  opiie.  granitell,  and  granite, 

provisions,  is,  however,  at  best,  hut  an  meoiive-  „  coarse  materials  ami  rude  workmanship  '!■>«  ■‘cpioadi  De  Botticher  is  free.  Ibe  impor- 

eiit  process,  and  Mould  be  immediately  abandoned  fj^viug  very  neatly  impressed  upon  '■‘iice  ot  the  real  discovery  thus  made  was 

upon  the  disrov.  ly  that  certain  earthen  sijh.stan-  ,f,c  name  of  Au'iliaiiiis  ;  but  fragments  ol  ■’Othcieiilly  appareiU,  and  he  had  the  wtsdoin  to 

ces  were  endowed  suffieiently  with  the  quality  f,„cc  and  more  fiagile  dc.sciiption  of  pottery  “I’uo'ioit  immediately  ,us  lormer  pursuit,  and  to 
ol  resisting  the  ae  ionof  fire.  „.cre  likewise  biought  to  the  surface  ;  and  little  "P  energiesol  his  mind  to  the  e.stablish- 

It  must  con-imi.  matter  ot  doubt,  w  lietlicr  the  remains  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Ho-  “  '■■■“'ulacture,  which  was  iii  the  eno 

fashioning  ami  haiUening  of  clay  was  practised  aseciideuey  in  Kiiglaiid,  a  pottery  was  es-  l>■«ductlve  ot  more  beuelicial  results  to  himsell 

.  first  by  the  briekmaker  or  by  the  poner.  We  niblished  here  upon  an  island  which  has  long  and  to  his  country  than  if  he  had  indeed  been 

know  that  hricks.dioroughly  Imi  neu.- were  iiseu  ,ince  disappeared,  and  that  the  person  whose  -ucce.sslul  in  his  alchemical,  labors.  I  he  world 

at  thebuildtngoftbe  rowerof  Babel,  2200  years  been  tlnis  singularly  preserved  was  at  large  did  not  immediately  reap  he  lul  bene, 

before  the  eotiimenvement  of  the  Chri^iian  era,  iii  its  inaiiatfeinent.  ^  discovery,  as,  unli  a  jealousy  but  loo 

and  (iOO  years  prior  to  the  carrying  away  into  7,"  j,  anliquriv  of  the  art  in  China,  and  common,  the  processes  used  in  the  Dresden 

captivity  of  the  Israeliics.  That  the  use  o'  ,hc  prolicreney  w  bieb  bad  been  acquired  in  i.s  w  orks  were  veiled  in  impenetrable  secrecy 

bricks,  lor  the  p.i  pose  of  buil  ling,  must  have  several  centuries  before  tin  produce  oi  /be  period  of  Do  Botiicber  s  de^b,  in  Hlb, 

become  ex cee(lmL>y  common  at  tlie  lasl-men-  [heir  manufactories  lound  its  way  to  Kurope,  w  ill  oiily  vMiite  porcelain  w  as  made  in  baxony  ;  yet 
tioned  period,]- evident,  fron.  the  great  numbers  |,e  show  11  it.  a  luture  chapter,  krcelain  of  su-  “■c -success  w  illi  wliicf.  this  manulacture  was 
of  the  captive  .lew  -  who  wore  compellc!  by  then  „  likewi-e  made  in  Japan  .at  an  accompanied,  occasioned  attemp.s  at  iiiutaUon  in 

Egyptian  task-mas<ers  to  piosecnto  the  mauu-  [iqually  early  perio.1,  and  w e  learn  from  Proper-  ‘■'■J  l’«'c<;lajn  works  were  establi,,heu 

facture.  It  appears  that  the  bricks  then  made  , ills,  that  at  a  ‘ cry  remote  date,  the  art  was  com-  -t  b  .  C  loud,  and  .11  the  f  auxbourg  M.  Antoine 
were  not  artitici.illy  burned;  the  chopped  straw  ,„only  maclised  i'li  Persia,  the  vessels  manufac-  “  ^  ■‘■‘s  i  /I'e  abnes  pioduced  in  winch. 


were  also  di-covered,  cemented  together,  so  as 
'o  (irovc  tliat  they  had  Ibrmed  part  of  some  buil¬ 
ding.  Further  researelies  showed  that,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  si'cond  book  of  Geography,  an  island  was 
de-ignaled  as  existing  in  the  imm<.diale  vicinity. 
Sueli  |)aiis  as  were  leeovered  in  a  sound  stale 
w  ere  of  coarse  materials  and  rude  \vorkman-bi|) 


adepts  ot  that  day  seem  generally  to  have  turn-  raid,  i\\e  f>eridot,  ibo.  tourmalin. &c. 
ed  away  Irom  the  important  discoveries  that  'j'he  color  of  schorl  is  various  ;  some  kinds  are 
courted  their  notice,  and  which  were  thus  black,  others  violet,  and  some  green.  Si-horl  enters 
reserved  to  rew  aid  the  patient  investigations  of  into  the  composition  of  porphyry,  serpentine,  the 
more  philosophic  minds  in  latter  times.  From  opiie,  granitell,  ajid  granite, 
this  reproach  De  Botticher  is  li  ce.  The  impor- 


.  .  ...  ,  .  taiice  of  the  real  discovery  thus  made  was 

tl.em^Lnamelf'Alrn  ol  "/thciei.lly  apparent,  and  be  had  the  wtsdoin  to  QUESTIONS  o.n  LYCEI 

I  liner  and  more  fiagile  dc.sciiption  of  pottery  •■haiidoii  immediately  is  loimti  pui suit,  and  to  In  what  year  did  Sir  Humphrey  ] 
were  likewise  brought  to  the  surface  ;  and  little  "P  energiesol  his  mind  to  the  e.stablish-  memoir  belore  the  Koval  Society? 

doubt  remains  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Ho-  “  •■■■‘“dlacture,  wind,  was  ...  the  enu  ^^at  subject  did  he  in  this  1 

man  ascendeuey  in  England,  a  , lottery  was  es-  l>■‘’du‘:ll'  c  ol  more  benelicial  results  to  hmisell  ...w  theory  ? 

.  ^  ,  .  iiiHl  fn  hw  rniiiiti  v  iVititk  it  tip  hiii  im  pim  . 


QUESTIONS  o.N  LYCEUM  No.  8. 


In  what  year  did  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  read  his  first 


doubt  remains  that,  during  the  time  ot  the  Ho-  “  ““‘ouKo.iuri ,  "■■on  n  did  he  in  this  memoir  present  a 

man  ascendeuey  in  England,  a  , lottery  was  es-  l>■‘’du‘:ll'  c  ol  more  benelicial  results  to  hmisell  ...w  theory  ? 

tahlislied  here  upon  an  island  which  has  long  ■■‘■■1  to  '!■■■»  if  I'C  “  In  what  vear  did  he  communicate  the  nature  of  tlie 

-ince  disappeared;  and  that  the  person  whose  ^ucce.s.slul  .11  his  alchemical,  labors  Ihe  world  alkalies,  as’ decomposed  by  him?  . 

name  has  been  thus  singularly  preserved  w  as  /  '  'J-  ^  1  ^  i  What  iii.sirumeiit  did  he  invent  for  the  safety  of  la. 


engaged  in  its  management. 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  art  in  China,  ami 
the  prolicieiiey  w  liieli  had  been  acquired  in  il- 
piir.-uit,  several  centuries  before  the  produce  oi 


which  entered  into  iheircompo-ition,  and  wliieh  (|,|.ed 


lie  show  11  111  a  luture  cliapter.  Porcelain  ol  su-  .  ,  ...  of  animals  ? 

...  ...  1-1,.  .  aecoiiiiiaiiied,  occasioned  attempts  at  imitation  111 

perior  iiua  I  V  w  as  likewise  made  in  J  apan  at  an  •  ’  ,  .  .  c  .  ■  r  .  Wlmt  kiucrrlom  in  1 

,  ,  ,  (■  '  ij  h  ranee ;  and  porcelain  w  orks  w  ere  establisheu  iiai  Kiiigtiom  in  1 

equally  eai  v  period,  and  w  e  learn  Irom  l-’roper-  ...  ,  wj.  .  .  •  externa  senses  ? 

.  1  .  .1  .  ....  at  S(l.  Cloud,  and  111  the  f  duxbourg  M.  Antoine  exitrnai  senses  1 

tins,  that  at  a  very  remote  date,  Ihe  art  was  coin-  ,,  ...  .  1  .  i  -  e 

..  ,  •  ,1  ’  .1 . e.„  “t  Pans;  the  labrics  produced  in  winch,  >v  iiai  faculties  001 

monly  p.'-aclised  111  Persia,  the  vessels  manutac-  .  ,  ,  .  ...  .  .  .  imals  do  not  nnssess 

.  ...  .  ,1  _ ..1  ......  although  ol  beaulilul  external  appearance,  were  ima's  oo  noi  possess 

tiired  there  joining  to  all  the  excellencies  pos-  .  ,  e  .n  •  i-  .■  1  ,  ir.  u.k-.!  -  .1 


alkalies,  as  decomposed  by  him? 

.It  large  did  not  immediately  reap  the  lul  bene.  |.,,,„ume..l  did  he  invent  for  the  safety  of  la¬ 

in  ol  this  discovery,  as,  will,  a  jealousy  but  too 

common,  the  processes  used  in  the  Dresden  , 

I  ’  11.  ,11  I  ■  ''  here  and  w  hen  did  he  die  ? 

works  were  veiled  111  impeiietialweseciecj'.  L  p  ,  ..  .  ■ 

10  the  period  of  Do  Botiicher’s  deagli,  in  1718,  "  hat  two  general  divisions  can  be  made  of  the  uni- 

only  white  porcelain  was  made  in  Saxony;  yet 

the  success  w  nil  which  this  manufacture  was  "  hat  are  sonic  of  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  orders 
aecoiiipaiiied,  occasioned  attempts  at  iiiiitatiuii  ill  ‘d  animals  . 

France;  and  porcelain  works  were  establi.-heu  "  liat  kingdom  in  the  creation  is  furnished  with  five 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  ’’■■'eriial  senses? 

at  Pans;  the  fabrics  pioduced  in  wliich.  What  faculties  do  rational  beings  possess,  which  an- 


served  to  hold  the  ...ass  to-etlier,  would,  in  such  ,,orc"elaii.  of  China,  the  quality  of  "  "*  .'‘'O 

case,  have  bt-eii  desiroye.r.  Specimens  ot  very  ,.esi.sting  the  action  of  lire  to  a  degree  which  fit-  poicelaiin 


wanting  in  most  ot'  the  qualities  essential  to 


ca  e,  nave  iK-en  uesiioveu.  >peciinens  oi  vei  \  [  the  action  ul  fire  to  a  degree  which  fit-  i 

ancient  Egyptian  hrirks,  which  have  been  ted  them  for  being  used  in  the  preparation  oi 
brought  to  llii'*  country,  cotifirm  the  suppo^iition 

that  tile  heat  of  tiic  •-un  wa?»  alone  employed  in  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .  z-  i  • 

bakin<»  them  Most  authors  who  have  noticed  in  any  way 

Many  centuries  later,  Ihe  Homans  conducted  of  commerce  amoug  the  aiicieiits  have 

the  mauufaeture  ot  hricks  with  a  great  degree  'olened  the  f  a.sa  parlicularl^ 

of  perfection.  A  .omparison  of  very  ancient  '>>•  '"on'i^o.ied  hy  various 


of  perfection.  A  -omparison  of  very  ancient  /V'T  .V 

Homan  ruins,  with  l.uil.lings  of  modern  cleva-  Homan  authors.  1  he  general  op.n- 

tion,  wilUhew  at  once  how  superior  are  the  'ou  was  long  in  lavor  of  these  vases  having  hoen 
bricks  employed  ill  the  former,  both  as  regards  !■«  true  p-jreela.n  ol  C  lima.  I  his  opimou  has. 

i.x  1  I*  .  c  •  r  4i  T.  »  iiowevcr,  been  examined  with  coii'sKierahle  in- 

solidity  aiMl  beauty-  ??pcciiiiens  ot  the  potter  >  ,  ^  ’  ...  .  ■  ,  d,  ,  , 

art.  if  even  any  su.  h  existed  at  an  equally  early  ‘  •'.■"■  'fo'*  ■>'  M  le  Blan.l  and 

nerio,l.  eoi.ld  not  he  ex,.erte,l  to  eon  inue  in  I,..'-  Larcber,  lu  two  disscr  atioi.s  whereby  it  is 


[(.'oiicluded  in  our  next.] 

G  £  M  s  , 

Dr  precious  stones,  arc  of  various  kinds.  They  are 
di.siiiiguished  by  iheir  hardiie.ss,  weight,  colour,  aiiu 
splendor,  as  well  as  by  their  prrf;>eriy  ol  producing 
single  or  double  relraclioiis.  ,\s  their  color  is,  ol  all 


Under  what  age  do  children  make  discriminations 
between  the  properties  ol  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
lielwceii  themselves  and  brutes  ? 

At  what  age  are  children  able  to  onderstand  the  dif- 
(erence  between  right  anil  w  rong,  and  their  obligation 
to  pursue  the  otic  and  avoid  the  other  ? 

M'ho.se  discriminations  are  most  uniformly  accurate 
on  moral  suhjccls,  those  of  children  or  those  ul  adults  ? 

M’bose  eye  is  most  commonly  ‘  single,’  and  their 


Greek  and  Homan  authors.  The  general  opin-  ilieir  characiers,  the  most  ajiparent,  a  is  according  lo  '  whole  body  lull  of  light,’  those  ot  the  child  or  of  the 
ion  was  long  in  favor  of  these  vases  having  hoen  this  ihai  wc  shall  divide  iheni.  ailull  ? 

the  true  poreelaiii  ol  C  liina.  I  his  opinion  has.  Itrd  gems  are  lUc  ruby,  tlie  renuiliiori,  gurnet,  aii-l  Wliieh  presents  the  grandest  subject  of  attention 
however,  been  examined  with  con'iilerahle  i».  1  he  ruby  is  a  irauspareni  stone,  ihe  colour  niiinl  or  matter  ? 

ol  which  is  more  or  less  red.  It  i.s  disliiiguislie<l  inlo  ... 


period,  could  not  be  expected  lo  continue  in  1..-  "  7 “  ■- 

ing  for  so  manv  ages  ;  if  in.le.-d  ti.ev  had  with-  ■;^-»<H'red  evt.ie.it  taat  the  \  asa  Munh.na  wer. 
.stood  the  destrov.i.g  hand  of  time,  and  -lescend-  «  '■■af  >p.'«  ent  stone  dt.g  Im.n  the 

edtothe  present  ;iav,  they  would  not  l.ring  ■»  >o'«e  ot  he  eastern  provinces  of  Asia, 

with  them  any  -lireer  (esfim'oiiv  of  th-  ir  date  of  *  is  abundant  evtdem  e  to  show  that  Orien- 
pro-luclioii,  ail'd  coul.l  throw  little  or  no  light  u).-  "  as  not  uneommon  in  hnrope  dui- 

I)..  the  question  of  priority.  It  is  c-rtaiu.  how-  "'/!  ‘■•  '‘""y-  ‘  “us  mami- 

cver.that  in  ve.  v  remote  ages,  the  pptier’s  art  l-'Oloie  «l.ich,  aeeoidmg  to  l  imy  were  hr.sl 

had  attained  to  a  cnsiderahl.-  dsgree  of  i.seful-  !'*  ‘.'om  Foi.tn- 

ness.  since  the  eariie.st  authentic  rerords  allud.-  ■'■  Asia,  i.y  the  army  ot  Fompey, ■  Oi  years  be- 
to  Ihe  potter’s  wli-  '-l  as  to  iin  iiistrumciit  of  then  ‘"’’I' 

high  antiquity.  Little  figures  covered  w  ilh  a  fine  deep-blue 

The  same  want'  would  arise  in  dilVerent  por-  glaze,  wliieh  are  lound  deposited  with  Lgypiiaii 
lions  of  the  glolie  .  ami  in  all  ea-.-s,  vvht  re  -iiiii-  mummies,  cause  it  to  iippear  that  p.ircelaiii  w  as 
lar  means  for  their  gratiliea'ion  presented  ll.eio-  made  in  Lgypt  in  very  uiieieiil  times.  It  is  a 
selves,  it  is  not  -iirpiising  Ih  ii  these  mean-  eiirious  lael,  that  the  coloring  matter  w  herewilli 

should  he  eqiialh  emhiaeed  hy  all.  Aeeonliiig-  these  liuuri  s  are  ornamented,  and  which  has 

Iv,  it  has  been  fiiund,  in  m‘w  iy  discovered  eoun-  been  subjected  to  various  chemical  tests,  allord- 


lour  kimls,  VIZ.  the  omutal  ii/Jiu,  the  suinet  ruiiii,  the  1  ■  1  •  1 

II  I  -.11,  ,  ^  I  ^  •'  w  liicb  mind; 

tiuliiss  niuy,  aiio  llie  liiu-t.iaii  ruliy. 

\  illoir  gi-m.s  arc  the  topu:,  hyurnUh,  aiv.\‘jargirn  oj  "  •■■'f 

(’1  i/ton.  Dl  the  lopuz.  ilicre  are  -liree  kimis,  the  u/i-  bciweeii  mil 
rnlui  topaz,  ihu  liiOzUtan  fejia;,  and  tlie  tiajcun  to-  'ho  world  / 


What  arc  some  of  the  powers  or  properties,  b\' 
which  minds  and  hearts  act  on  each  other  >. 

What  are  some  of  the  ehaimcls  of  rommuniration 
t>elweeii  minds  in  dlficrent  parts  ami  diflVrent  ages  of 


Jilue  gemi  are  tlie  sapphire  and  the  aigue  marine.  I  cacli  oilier,  good  or  bad  ? 


"  hat  iiilluenccs  are  easiest  for  minds  lo  exert  on 


tries,  and  among  people  comparatively  rude  ami  -  '  ■tf.V  imhcatioii  ol  its  being  oxide  ol  mibalt,  the 

unacijuaiiited  w  nil  most  ol  the  nr  s  w  hiclicoii-  i<h-ntieal  substance  employed  for  the  same  pur-  'I’bere  are  several  varieties  of  the  diamond,  which  able  pulley  ?  °  '' 

diice  to  hiiinaii  eonveiiieuee,  that  the  use  ot  pose  hy  llie  European  porcelain  manutactiirers  -lifier  Irom  each  other  only  in  colour ;  some  are  of  a  Rv  two  fixed  miH  iwr.  mnvab?..  nnllBv.  lieu/ma.,.- 

e.irlheu  vessels  has  been  eiijoved  for  ages  lirfore  <>l  our -lay,  hut  the  use  ol  w  hirh  was  unknown  -ose  color,  and  others  rerf,  orang-e,  ue^tne,  gree/i,  Wue  r>r.im-l<i  will  ene  nemid  i.ai-j.iee  7  ^  y’  ^ 

the  exisleu-  -' of  Ihe  people  w  as  even  surmised  lo  us  uiilil  a  comparatively  recent  perioil.  The  ami  dark  colored.  ^  P  1  •  i  ,1  -  u  .111  1 

Amoiif  olh-'i  proofs  of  this  fact,  if  mav  lie  men-  ore  of  cobalt  w  as  formerfy  throw  n  aside  bv  the  Rock  chnjstal  and  quartz  seem  lo  be  the  same  stone.  "  po  leys  are  so  eombincd,  that  one  pound  w  ill  hal- 
lio„f,i:  .l,.„  Ja-,,  l......  1.0...  ani«,.j  ll.c  ml*™  of  Saxony  a,  na.lc,  or  » a,  employed  Tde  ...me ...  o.ek  el.,,a,al  la  ei.e,.  lo  .-.a,  ...iel. 

aborigin.il  In.iians  on  llie  Mo  -quito  shore,  which,  only  in  mending  roads.  chrysialize-l,  ami  «  .,nariz  to  dial  which  is  m  a  ru.lc 

even  bv  those  peotile,  were  pres.-rved  as  memo-  The  Forltignese  traders  were  the  means  of  in-  '■■-■ss.  1  lie  lorm  ol  these  chrysials  is  a  hexaeilral  ,  1  ,  ,  •  '•  .  i  i 

even  i  iiu  »  peo}ii- ,  w  ei  i  pi »  e  1  i  iii  1110  .  .  .  f  ,  ..iri  prism,  terminated  at  one  of  Us  extremities,  and  some-  "  hat  plant  contains  sugar  in  greater  abundance 

rt.ls  ol  antiquity.  1  here  is  no  reason  to  doulu  troducing  the  line  earthen  waies  ol  t  luna  into  ^  ,ha„  any  other  ? 

that  tbese  vessels  w  ere  the  manulacture  ol  the  more  ge.iera!  use  in  Li.ropc;  an,  the  name  as-  In  hardness  they  are  Inferior  to  all  the  o'!!.-  Whai  other  vegetables,  besides  that  most  comm.nly 

cnim'iv  in  whir  1  fie  V  were  fniiii.L  ;is  the  re.  sir  ned  lO  the  labile,  as  dlslingnishing  It  from  the  a,.,,,......  I}....l.  ........I  a . -I . . .  ..  .  ....  .  .0 


ing  llie  first  (•eiitury.  The  |)ieees  of  this  manu-  Tiiere  are  two  kiiul.s  of  me  sapphire,  viz.  the  oriental  What  rook  was  formi 
l.iclure  which,  aeeording  to  Fliiiy,  were  lirsl  sapphire,  and  liio.  lirazilian.  There  arc  also  two  i.-s,  mica  slate  or  lime  ? 

seen  in  Home,  were  brought  there  from  I’oiitu-  kiml.s  ol  the  aigue  marine,  die  onV/du?  aud  the  occi-  Wfial  is  the  diflereiici 

ill  Asia,  by  the  army  of  Foinpey,  ■  (>I  years  be-  •  1  , 

lore  ('hrist  "  r  j  j  I, reen  gems  mo  Xno  emerald  of  Peru  smd  \\\c  chry- \ 

ol  whi<-h  there  are  tw  o  kinds,  viz.  the  iiVuiiVia/i 
Little  figures  covered  w  ith  a  fine  deep-blue  ami  ihui  ol  ihe  iewcllers. 
glaze,  wiiicli  are  lound  depositetl  with  Egypliaii  The  dimaona  ought  eertainlv  to  l>c  phieed  among 
mummies,  cause  it  to  iippear  that  p.ircehiiii  w  as  the  precious  .-tones,  bnl  il  is  -iiiierent  Irom  all  iho.-e 
iiia-le  ill  Egypt  ill  very  aiieieni  times.  It  is  a  above -lescnbed.  ll.-tMinbustibiliiyisaproperiyeii- 

eurious  lael,  that  the  coloring  matter  wherewilli  liri  ly  |-■enllar  to  ilsell  ;  the  diamoml,  indeed,  burns  orvvhni  iiistriimi'iit  is 

these  li'juri  s  are  ornamented,  and  which  l-as  '■' the  same  manner  as  phospliorus,  disajqxiars  wiih  Uyer  or  wcilec  1 

been  suhject.-d  to  va, ioiis  chemical  tests,  allonl-  "'K  xvi„. 

.  very  ii.-'licalion  of  its  being  oxide  of  n^l.alt,  the  “.'''“"‘'’e 

■  carl-onic  aenl.  \\  hal  nower  is  irame 


What  rook  was  formed  next  after  granite  and  gne- 


\\  iial  is  the  diflerence  between  mica  slate  and  gne¬ 
iss,  ai«l  which  is  the  henlcst  rock  ? 

Is  the  surface  of  mica  slate  generally  level  or  wa- 
ving  ? 

To  what  ii.ses  is  mica  slate  applied  7 

What  minerals  arc  depo.sitc-l  in  mica  slate,  and  what 
other  rocks  are  associated  vt  iih  it  ? 

Of  what  instniment  is  the  pulley  a  modification,  the 


What  is  the  advantage  of  a  single'fi.xed  pulley  ? 
What  power  is  gained  by  one  fixed  and  one  mov- 


even  bv  those  peojile,  were  preserved  as  memo¬ 
rials  ul  antiquity.  There  is  no  rea-oii  to  douli: 


that  these  vessels  were  the  manufacture  of  the  more  general  use  m  L.irope;  an,  the  name  as-  In’ hardness  they  are  Inferior  to  all  the  o'’ih-  What  other  vegetables,  besides  that  most  comm.nly 

counti  >  in  which  tiiey  were  found,  as  the  re-  signed  to  the  labne,  as  dislingnishing  it  from  the  er  gems.  Koek  crystal  consists  almost  entirely  ol  used  lor  sugar,  contain  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 

mains  ol  -nrienl  potteries  ha\ c  h-'cn  discovered  coarser  deseriptions  ot  poltery  ol  domeslie  man-  pure  silex.  Quartz  enters  inlo  the  composition  ol  exiracted  ? 

at  a  coiiMilerabIc  distance  uj)  the  Black  Ki\  er  on  utactiire,  was  most  probably  given  hy  them---  granilc. 


that  coast. 

There  would  be  little  advantage  in  entering 
upon  investigation  to  determine  the  preci-e 
degree  of  .inliquity  of  tlie  potter's  art,  if  even 
there  exi-ted  any  sufficient  gui-l-i-- fodireet  us  in 
the  inquiry.  It  will  be  more  iiroliiabie  at  once 
to  forego  all  fanciful  speeulaii-nis,  anil  toeom- 


jiorcelliina  signifying,  in  the  Portuguese  Ian-  F. 
guage,  a  cup.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove  grau 
a  dillercnt  origin  for  the  iiauie---attril)utiiig  this  ecmi 
to  the  re-.i‘ml)lance  w  hich  the  glazing  or  vai  ni-h 
an-1  probably  the  colors  of  porcelain  bear  to  the  ! 
bells  used  ill  some  p  iris  of  the  East  iiisteail  of  , 

motley  (couries,)  and  w  bich,  Irom  the  similarity  yy 


.  What  two  sciences  most  important  to  be  understood 
freestone  IS  of  the  same  natnre  as  quartz  It  is  py  farmers,  and  which  of  the  two  is  easiest  ? 
graiiulateil,  beiiiL  compo-e-l  ol  small  grains  of  quariz  .  ,  ... 

ecmeuted  logelher,  hut  wliieh  have  very  liule  adlie-  ,  "  '‘'‘'I'?  jl'"  /  '«''en  towards  rendering  a 

B  ^  e  knowledge  of  (icology  common  ? 

Fehipar  is  inferior  in  liar-iucss  to  quariz.  It  fuses  AVIial  might  Agricultural  Societies  do  to  extend  a 


nienee  the  relation  of  a  few  facts,  and  such  only  ot  their  shape  to  that  ol  the  hack  of  a  little  pig,  which  approaches  near  to  the  preceding  in  its  institutions  upon  the  scH'-supnorliiig  plan, 

as  bear  the  stamp  of  autheii'.i.-ity.  The  detail  of  were  also  called  ;,W/r/.  ,  .r  1  1  at>d  Iractnre,  but  vvhich  dilV-Ts  Ir-.m  Do  (he  experiments  already  made  lea. 

these  need  not  oecupy  much  tune  or  space.  I  he  posscs-ioii  ol  porcelain  ve.s-els  anorded  con-ulerably,  hy  its  great  hanlness,  its  lorm  and  ,|,„j  (|,p  self-supporling  principle  is  pract 


w  hich  may  he  more  a-lvaiilageoii-ly  devoted  to  hut  litlle  in-ighl  into  the  ualure  of  iheir  conipo- 

descripiioMs  of  Ihe  art  as  it  exist.- in  the  presfiit  si;ion  or  Ihe  nio-le  of  their  manufacture,  as  to  I  emijloyeil  lo 

day,  than  to  the  huilding  up  of  iheoi  ies,  the  truth  which  many  uufounde-l  theories  were  from  time  |  v'"^  ■* 

of  wliieh  -’an  ii-  v-t  he  di'inou-trated.  to  time  propo-e-l.  It  w  as  long  believed,  011  the 

U'c  learn,  on  the  authority  of  VitViiviiis,  who  aiijhoiity  of  Cardan  and  the  elder  Scaliger  --who, 

wrote  in  the  Augustan  age,  that  Ihe  Homans  a'though  violently  opposed  to  each  other  on  va- 


by  (lie  action  ol  beat,  and  lorms  w  bite  enamel.  It  is  know  ledge  of  that  science,  and  lo  put  it  in  the  posses- 
oiK'  of  the  coiisiitiient  pans  of  porcelain.  sion  of  farmers? 

We  may  mention,  uii-l-T  tins  class,*  adamantine  In  what  places  arc  Lyceum  Seminaries,  or  literary 
spar,  which  approaches  near  to  the  preceding  in  its  institutions  upon  the  self-supporting  plan, in  operation  ? 
appearauce  a..<l  Iractnre,  but  w  hid.  -hirers  lr..m  them  i)„  experiments  already  made  lead  lo  the  belief 
c„n-„lerably,  by  its  great  har-lness,  its  lorn,  and  ,1,^.1  tl,e  self-supporting  principle  is  practicable  or  im- 


iiiu  nnjnini:  iriiiumiu  i 

N  M)  ex^t'diDglj  iiard,  tliat  it  inaj  be  j,ra<»icable,  in  literary  insHtulions 
cut  tlic  diamond.  ‘  ,  *  *  ,  r 


'<ili(>M  or  tlu*  luoiie  ot  tbeir  manulacture.  lo  on  to  cut  iiic  diamond.  ^  *  .  ir  -i  i 

which  immv  iiiifounde-l  theories  were  from  time  ''<'">■  's  ■*  stone  which  is  so  lianl  as  to  .strike  fire  ®  raiHoads, 

lo  time  propo-e,l.  It  was  long  believed,  01.  ll.,'  ''''li  steel.  Aim. ng  the  difier-mt  kinds  of  tliiits,  some  ;  _ 

aujho.  it  v  of  Cardan  and  the  elder  Seali-rt>r  -w  ho,  ‘  "h.ch  appropriation  of  five  millions  of  dollars 


rays  of  light,  anil  others  do  not.  Of  the  former  there  would  add  most  lo  the  vveallh  of  a  nation — lo  Lveeum 
are  three,  tlie  opal,  ihi-  cal’s-eye,  and  the  fish-eye.  buihlings,  or  to  horse-races  ?  And  w  hich  woultf  afford 


‘  '  ,  .  ~  ,  r  ’  '  ,,10  s/  .1  ,  s/ppx.  X.  «  I  .ISM  u  .1. 1  u,i  .a-  are  three,  the -n-i/,  Ihi- cufs-ci/f,  and  the /fs/i-rt/c.  buildings,  or  to  horse-races  7  And  winch  would  afford 

then  made  Iheir  water-pipes  ol  potter’s  clay  rious  and  more  impoi  tint  subjects,  yet  agreed  T|,e  kin-ls  of  fiints  whicli  -lo  not  change  their  color  the  highest  and  the  greatest  amount  of  pica.sure  ? 
This  people,  who  introilured  a  knowledge  ol  in  this— that  poreelaiii  was  made  from  a  mixture  acoor-ling  to  the  direction  of  ihe  ravs  01  light,  exhibit  Has  Ihe  science  of  Meteorology  received  more  or 
the  useful  ai  ls  practiced  by  themselves  wherev-  ol  hroken  egg  and  sea  shells,  which  were  pre-  tints  of  more  or  less  brightness,  ainrare  susceptible  of  less  attention  than  it  -leserves  ? 


er  their  conquests  were  exteinlcd,  established  hiaratively  buried  in  the  earth  for  nearly  a  bun-  a  line  polish.  \Vc  are  ac<|naiiited  witti  eigtit  kinds  of 


potteries  iu  England,  where,  among  other  arti¬ 
cles,  similar  water-pipes  were  made,  '^ome  of 


these,  aliout  a  century  ago,  were  dii-g  up  in  Mury  that  any  light  was  thrown  upon  Ihe  suh- 


dred  yi'ars.  them,  viz.  common JUnt.  prtro  sile.r,  uga/e,  catcedoriy. 

It  was  not  until. tlie  hegiiiningof  the  18lh  cen-  cornelian,  sardony.r,  xhejnde,  and  thep/a.«ii/m. 


Hyde  Park.  They  were  found  lobe  tv.uini’he^ 

in’thiekness,  and  were  firmly  jointed  together  -I  Knlrpeoiles,  wtio  was  residing  as  a  missionary  . . —  -—a'"-  now  mony  eiim-gt-s  uo  tuem-sis  rceugu-zc, « 

with  common  mortar  mixed  with  oil.  in  China,  contrived  toelude  the  jealous  vigilance  fermentation  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  anyient  Britons  -o  generally  practised  towards  strangers  in  that  ''  -l-up  Hisiln-niisliinir  rharacier  of  netro  siler  is  its  What  does  the  first  change  produce,  alcohol  or  acid? 

were  in  Ihe  habit  of  making  pottery  before  the  country;  and  not  only  obtained  specimens  of  the  semi-transpa^nev,  imilar  to  that  of  wax.  It  be-  also,  the  second  and  third  ? 

invasion  of  this  coiin'iy  by  the  Romans;  and  in  earths  used  in  the  coinposiie  n  of  their  porcelain,  comes  white  in  the  fire,  like  the  common  flint,  but  it  "’hat  temperature  is  necessary  for  fermentation  ? 

aupport  of  tliis  beliel  is  brought  tfic  fact,  that  but  also  acquired  som-i  knowledge  of  the  pro-  is  more  fusible,  as  it  runs  w  ithout  any  addition.  What  gas  is  formed  in  the  process  of  fermentation  t 


ject.  -At  that  lime  the  Je.«uit,  Francis  Xavier 
-rEntrecolles,  who  was  residing  as  a  missionary 


Common  flint  possesses  very  little  transparency. 
All  the  difl'eronl  kimls  of  it  have  a  dark  dull  color, 
and  arc  concave  or  convex  on  the  fracture.  They  do 


Wliat  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  winds  ? 
la  what  direction  do  winds  most  commonly  blow  in 
England  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  winds  ? 

How  many  changes  do  chemists  recognize,  as  pro- 
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